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Mac computing takes leap forward at Expo 


BY RUSTY WESTON 
MacWEEK Staff 
BOSTON — HyperCard stole the show. 
Bill Atkinson, Apple's 36-year-old star pro- 
grammer, wore a bowling shirt to the unveiling 
of his new “free associating” software and told 
the world: “We think in scatterbrained ways.” 
Apple’s HyperCard announcement was 
great for users who want to experiment with 
the tool that simplified programming the Mac. 
On the other hand, innovative new products 
that would have starred in years past were 
reduced to supporting roles, MultiFinder, the 
first multitasking operating system for Mac, 
and ImageWriter LQ weren’t tops on the dance 
card of the 30,000-plus sore-footed attendees. 
Apple spent much of the three-day Mac 
Expo positioning new software and hardware, 
poking fun at IBM’s recent impersonation of 
See EXPO, Page 28 
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ulley at 
): “This is the most 
excit or me 


since the introduction 


of the Macintosh.” 
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“T view writing 
software as a work 
of art. There’s a 
sensibility, a gestalt 
behind it, like a 
novel or music 
where the entire 
sum of the parts is 
vitally important.” 


Andy Hertzfeld 


The Picasso of programmers 
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DO YOU USE A DESKTOP 
PUBLISHING PROGRAM? 


Source: Creative Strategies/July 1987 


Sense of show: Hyper hot, Multi not 


BY RICK LEPAGE 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Apple’s HyperCard and Multi- 
Finder were hot topics among developers and 
users at the Mac Expo held here last week. But 
there also was confusion and hesitation over 
MultiFinder and the fact that users will proba- 
bly have to have more than | Mbyte of RAM 
to run the program effectively. 

Apple is positioning HyperCard as an 
application that gives non-technically oriented 
users the ability to customize and create appli- 
cations. 

MultiFinder is Apple’s latest version of its 
operating environment, which allows certain 


tasks of one application to operate in the back- 
ground while a user is working in a different 
application. 

HyperCard, which will be bundled with all 
Macs sold by Apple, seemed to enthrall nearly 
everyone who saw or heard about it, and many 
were already looking forward to developing 
applications (or stacks) with it. 

“I know I’m not going to get any work done 
next week,” said Jeff Tarter, publisher of the 
software industry newsletter Soft*Letter. 

“[ think HyperCard is the single-most excit- 
ing application I have seen all year,” he added. 

Developers also are optimistic about Hyper- 


See HYPERCARD, Page 28 


Wave of stackware ready to break 


BY ELINOR CRAIG 
AND STEVE ROSENTHAL 
MacWEEK Staff 
BOSTON — None of the expected applica- 
tions based on Apple’s new HyperCard pro- 
gram was available for immediate shipment, 
but developers at last week’s HyperCard 
announcement at Mac Expo said several such 
“stackware” products will arrive in the coming 
months. However, many said pricing and final 
formatting still remain to be worked out. 

Prior to the public unveiling of the Hyper- 
Card program, Apple seeded some 200 devel- 
oper locations with advance copies, said Apple 


HyperCard evangelist Moira Cullen. Applica- 
tion areas ranged from education to business 
management to a computerized blue book. 

“We tried to seed a broad base of people,” 
Cullen said. “HyperCard affects every owner 
and developer. We were looking to empower 
the entire base of Mac users.” 

Several major software developers have no 
immediate plans to market stackware, howev- 
er. “I don’t see Borland as being a big stack- 
ware developer”, said Louise Stanley, Macin- 
tosh marketing manager at Borland Interna- 
tional of Scotts Valley, Calif. 

See STACKWARE, Page 28 


Graphics tools 
attract technical 
professionals 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON —Engineers from the Department of 
Defense, Navy and Air Force were among the 
technical professionals evaluating design, 
videographics, paint and productivity tools 
available at Mac Expo last week, and they had 
plenty to look at. 

Among the graphics software exhibited was 
Videoworks II, a color animation program 
from MacroMind of Chicago. The program 
allows users to create their own artwork with 


See GRAPHICS, Page 52 


Nick Pablovich demonstrates Design Dimensions. 


The Ultimate Ioo 
Of the Trade. 


If you want to do your own Desktop Publishing 
you need a Macintosh™ computer and a LaserWriter® 
printer. They are, after all, the standard tools of 
the trade. 

But if Desktop Publishing means more to you 
than a bi-monthly newsletter and a once-a-year 
birthday card, you need another tool: the Radius 
Full Page Display™ (FPD). 

The FPD is not a replacement for the screen in 
your Macintosh. It’s an enhancement. Because the 
FPD actually works in combination with the inter- 
nal screen in your Macintosh. 

With a Radius FPD you can see a whole 842”x 11” 
page at one time. Without scrolling through or 
reducing the size of your document. Which means 
you work a lot faster. And print a lot less. 

You can see full-page layouts as you're designing 
them. And now, on your SE or Mac Il, you can pan 
across two pages at a time. 

Easily installed on a Macintosh Plus, SE or 
Macintosh II, the FPD is compatible with all 


Special Report on 
New Macintosh 
Enhancements 


Radius Full 
Page Display, 
Full Page Display 


Installed Desktop Publishing Systems* 


Accelerator 


The Radius Accelerator 


standard Macintosh software. Which means your 
software investment is safe. In fact, it’s actually 
more valuable. 

The FPD’s 640-by-864 pixel screen provides 
a flicker-free, stable, virtually paper-like page and 
a rich, high-detail picture. 

Although it displays a standard 82x 11” page, 
it has a mere I1’’x 14” footprint. Which means you 
have a bigger screen—not a smaller desk. 

The FPD’s control panel lets you configure 
your system for combination display, FPD-only 
display or Mac-only display. You can even specify 
on which side of your Macintosh you want the 
FPD to sit. 

If you're working with PageMaker® you can use 
the FPD for page makeup and the Mac screen for 
your Tools palette window. 

If you're working with integrated software 
programs, you can place separate application win- 
dows on each screen. 

If you're working in Microsoft® Excel you can 


have a spreadsheet on your FPD and a linked graph 
on your Mac screen. 

But, no matter what application you're work- 
ing in, you'll be working faster, smarter and more 
productively. And you won't be waiting for print- 
outs to see where you're at. 

The FPD was designed by key members of 
the original Macintosh team. It preserves both 
the design integrity and the portability of 
your Macintosh. 

For serious Desktop Publishing, it really is the 
ultimate tool of the trade. 


For the name of the Radius dealer 
nearest you call 1-408-434-1010. 


©1987 Radius, Inc. Radius and Radius Full age Display are trademarks of Radius, In Macintosh isa trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. Laser Writer isa registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
PageMaker isa registered trademark of Aldus Corporation. Microsofts a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 
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Calm before the storm 


Minutes before the opening bell, Apple reps prepare for 30,000 Mac users eager to learn about HyperCard and 
hundreds of new products from exhibitors at the Mac Expo in Boston last week. 
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BY RICK LEPAGE 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Mac SE and Mac II users just got 
another notch on their belt. Facing a flurry of 
new accelerator and data acquisition boards — 
one of which may boost the Mac II’s speed to 
more than 40 mips — users now have a place 


New developers’ group hopes to have clout with Apple 


dent association of companies that market 
third-party Mac hardware and software. 

“There's a huge monolith called Apple,” 
said Mitch Stein, president of Spectrum Digital 
Systems of Madison, Wis., “and it takes 
Teconaissance to figure out who to talk to. Try- 
ing to establish liaisons in an exploding Mac 
world — we need alliances.” 

MVA vice president Sue Morgan, president 

See MVA, Page 4 


BY RUSTY WESTON 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Let freedom ring, the Macintosh 
Vendors Association cried! 

Actually, it was a quiet revolution. No tea 
was dumped into the harbor, but a new trade 
organization was established — one that seeks 
a stronger voice with Apple. 

On the day before the Mac Expo, 61 ven- 
dors signed a charter establishing an indepen- 


Target releases Scoop; Ann Arbor’s FullWrite a month away 


A bit of the vapor cleared from the Mac 
applications market with the release of Scoop, 
a long-anticipated page-layout program from 
Miami, Fla-based Target Software. 

Formerly known as Spud, the newest 
entry in the desktop publishing derby was 
being sold on the Boston Mac Expo floor 
in the Target booth, with shipments to 
dealers to begin immediately. Chris Pola- 
tano, a Target sales representative, blamed 
the latest delays on the addition of new 
features and accompanying changes to the 
documentation. 

FullWrite Professional from Ann Arbor 
Softworks Inc. of Newbury Park, Calif., was 
also shown at the show, although the release 
date has once again been postponed — this 
time until the middle of September. If this lat- 
est release date is met, it will mean that another 
habitually postponed application will finally hit 
the street. 


BOSTON — In what must seem the software 
version of “As the World Turns,” one much- 
delayed program shipped and another slipped 


Sal Patalamo, CEO of Target, at Mac Expo booth. 
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to put all that appetizing new power. 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — With the maturation of the Mac 
market comes the mercurial signs of progress: 
acquisitions, broken licensing agreements and 
joint marketing deals. 

SuperMac Technology of Mountain View, 
Calif., a division of Scientific Micro Systems 
(SMS), acquired Levco Corp. of San Diego, 
Calif. last week in a surprise announcement. 

“By joining forces, we can do better than 
we would be doing separately,” said Curtis 
Johnson, chairman of Levco. Levco, a manu- 
facturer of Macintosh accelerator boards, such 


BOSTON — Apple continued its integra- 
tion into the IBM PC market with two connec- 
tivity products announced at the Mac Expo: 
AppleShare PC and Apple File Exchange. 
Apple also announced a trade-in plan de- 
signed to resolve Mac II color monitor snafus. 
When used with the AppleTalk PC card, 
AppleShare PC software lets PCs or compati- 
bles share information with Macs connected on 
AppleShare. PC users access the network via a 
pop-up menu, which gives users the same 
access to the server as Macintosh users. 
Apple File Exchange is a translation utility 


Expansion chassis gives SE board room 


The ExpanSE expansion chassis, which 
allows up to four cards to be installed on one 
SE, was introduced here last week at the Mac 
Expo by Sound Wave Inc. of Austin, Texas. 

Priced at $995, ExpanSE includes a card 
that plugs into the single expansion slot in the 
SE and a cable that connects to the 12-by-11- 

See BOARDS, Page 4 


Wheeling and dealing in Mac market 


as the Prodigy series 68020, and memory mod- 
ules, will become a subsidiary of Scientific 
Micro Systems along with SuperMac Technol- 
ogy, a company SMS acquired in March. 
“We've targeted certain areas that are 
important to us — mass storage and graphics,” 
said Steven Edelman, SuperMac founder and 
SMS vice president of advanced development. 
Meanwhile, in a software shuffle, FileMak- 
er Plus developer, Nashoba Systems Inc. of 
Concord, Mass., has decided to reclaim its 
database manager and cut its ties with Fore- 
thought Inc. of Sunnyvale, Calif. Forethought 
See DEALS, Page 4 


Apple offers connectivity, monitor deal 


that allows Mac users to transfer and translate 
documents created with IBM PC software. The 
product supports plain text, binary and 
DCA/MacWrite formats. The standard archi- 
tecture provided by the product lets third-party 
developers add other translators, Apple said. 

Meanwhile, under the new trade-in pro- 
gram, the price of a Mac II monochrome moni- 
tor bought before Oct. 31, 1987, can be credit- 
ed toward the purchase of an Apple High-Res- 
olution RGB Monitor. Mac II owners can 
return their monochrome monitors beginning 
in January. 
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MVA 


Continued from Page 3 

of Softview Inc. of Camarillo, Calif., siad she 
is concerned about Apple bundling HyperCard 
with new Macs. “You can’t compete against 
‘free,’ ” she said. 

“Apple may be upset in the future with 
some discussions we have, ” said Mike Farmer, 
president of Survivors Software Ltd. of Ingle- 
wood, Calif. But the main reason Farmer 
joined is to exchange information with other 
vendors, either through the MVA’s newsletter 


BOARDS 


Continued from Page 3 

by-7-inch chassis The slots will accept net- 
working, DOS coprocessor, data acquisition, 
monitor or accelerator cards. Four I/O ports, a 
60-watt power supply and a fan are included. 
ExpanSE is expected to ship Sept. 15. 

Sound Wave also introduced ExpanSE II, 
which reportedly will allow SE owners to use 
up to eight Mac II Nubus-compatible cards. 
ExpanSE II will not be sold directly but will be 
offered as an OEM product for integration with 
other vendors’ systems. 

One of the most innovative and powerful 
boards announced at the show was Levco’s 
TransLink parallel processor for the Mac II and 
SE — pumping out up to 10 additional mips 
per Mac. The TransLink II card for the Mac II 
and the TransLink SE card are expected to start 


or on MVA’s CompuServe bulletin board. 

Charlie Jackson, MVA president, said the 
association is not a union formed to fight the 
Redcoats, er, Apple. The Silicon Beach Soft- 
ware president said: “Being a trade resource 
says almost all of it. 

“We do want to have a single voice in cer- 
tain issues,” Jackson said. 

For more information, contact Charles 
Jackson at Silicon Beach Software, P.O. Box 
261430, San Diego, Calif. 92126. 
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Continued from Page 3 
was acquired by Microsoft late last month. 
Microsoft made a “fair offer” to license 
FileMaker Plus, according to Elisabeth Bayle, 
Nashoba’s product manager for the program, 
but the firm decided to “take the next step in. 
our evolution” by marketing FileMaker itself 
Microsoft launched an Excel Independent 
Software Vendor Program to encourage third- 
party development for its Excel spreadsheet. It 
also announced co-marketing deals with Pre- 


sentation Technologies and Layered Inc. 

Adobe Systems Inc. of Palo Alto, Calif. 
and Linotype Co. of Dayton, Ohio, signed a 
new licencing agreement. PostScript versions 
of the Merganthaler Type Library will now be 
manufactured and distributed by Linotype. 

MacroMind Inc. of Chicago, Ill., announced 
its VideoWorks II animation software will be 
distributed and sold by Broderbund Software 
Inc, of Sausilito, Calif., as part of its Affiliated 
Labels Program. 


=—= 


We didnt make 


at $1,500, A fully optimized 40-mips NuBus 
card on a Mac II will cost $7,500. 
More traditional, inexpensive 68000-based 


to have great ideas 


accelerator cards and data acquisition boards 
for Macs also were introduced at the expo. 

Levco’s Cache Card, priced at $599, 
includes a 16-MHz 68000 — twice the speed 
of the SE’s original processor. It includes a 64- 
Kbyte hardware cache, a slot for an optional 
68881 math coprocessor and an on-board 
expansion port for additional SE cards. 

MacMemory’s Turbo SE also offers a 16- 
MHz 68000, an optional 68881 slot and a price 
of $599 but offers memory expansion (to 2, 4 
or 5 Mbytes) and the ability to relocate the SE 
ROM chip, which reportedly can speed up rou- 
tines based in ROM up to 160 percent. 

Sunnyvale, Calif.-based Strawberry Tree 
Computers Inc. announced eight boards and 
software for the Mac SE and II family intended 
to.be used for laboratory and factory data 
acquisition. Strawberry Tree’s Analog Connec- 
tion series, scheduled for shipping in Septem- 
ber, includes six NuBus boards for the Mac II, 
which offer up to 16-bit resolution, with up to 
16 analog input and 16 digital I/O lines. 

The Mac II boards range in price from $795 
for a 12-bit board with eight analog inputs and 
digital I/O lines to $1,845 for a 16-bit board 
with 16 analog inputs and digital I/O lines. 

The two boards for the SE offer 12- and 16- 
bit resolution with eight channels for analog 
input and digital I/O, and are priced at $595 
and $1,145, respectively. 

National Instruments continued its push 
into the Mac II NuBus market with two boards, 
the NB-DMA-8 and NB-DMA-16, which pro- 
vide a high-speed NuBus to GPIB interface, 
allowing data transfer between the Mac II and 
IEEE-488 compatible devices. i 


Just 


Ever since paper replaced 
cave walls as man’s favorite ve- 
hicle for expression, the attempt 
to communicate ideas has been 
an enduring source of frustration. 

That frustration has just 
been eased dramatically. 

Because Letraset introduces 
Ready, Set, Go! 4.0—an enhanced 
version of what InfoWorld called 
“the new champion among Macin- 
tosh desktop publishing pr rams 

Simply put, Ready,Set, Go! 4.0 


infinitely e 


is the easiest, fastest, most cre- 
ative way yet devised of helping 
you organize, visualize and edit 
your thoughts onto professional- 
ot pages. 

n fact, it removes any mean- 
ingful distinction between what 
you can do at your desk and what 
might otherwise require lange 
budgets, long lead times anda stu- 
dio full of designers. 

The technically inclined will 
be pleased to note that it has 


WordPerfect for the Mac to ship Oct. | 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — WordPerfect Corp. of Orem, 
Utah, announced last week that the much- 
anticipated Macintosh version of its popular 
PC word processor will ship Oct. 1. 

At the same time, beta versions of the pro- 
gram have yet to ship, and test sites reportedly 
will not receive them for at least two weeks. 

WordPerfect for the Mac 1.0 will cost $395, 


the same price as the company’s IBM PC and 
Commodore Amiga versions. 

“The goal of the company is to make our 
word-processing software compatible across 
machines. We're also working on a mainframe 
version,” said Roger Bell, WordPerfect’s man- 
ager for Apple marketing. 

Hierarchical pop-up menus and dialog 
boxes make the program a great deal more 
complicated than Mac users are accustomed to. 
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However, along with increased complexity, the 
program has added numerous functions. 

Key features included PC-like command 
optons for many functions, such as Command- 
4 for changing text to bold or italic, and Com- 
mand-6 for setting text blocks. 

Other features include support for: automat- 
ic text flow and formatting; on-screen editing 
of up to 24 vertical or horizontal columns; 
indexes; tables of contents; footnotes; and 
notes. 

The program also will allow the user to cre- 
ate standard forms such as invoices and legal 


itany easier 
sier to express them. 


aunique block architecture that 
enables you.to envision the fin- 
ished page before it’s finished. 

Integrated word processing 
with real-time hyphenation 
that lets you create and design 
text and image simultaneously. 
Plus such essential tools'as arbi- 
trary runarounds, custom page 
sizes, style sheets and support for 
high-resolution graphics. 

For those more concerned 
with the ultimate outcome o} 


REAR) Set Go! 


these features, 
Ready, Set, Go! 4.0 will help you 
make a raw concept blossom into 
anewsletter of finished elegance. 
Transform random brainstorms 
into a report of symphonic coher- 
ence. Or create a dazzling busi- 
ness presentation from a jumble 
of brilliant insights. 

And although other soft- 
ware packages may talk about do- 
ing all this, Ready, Set, Go! 4.0 is 


©1987 Letraset, Inc, Ready. Set, Go! is a trademark of Manhattan Graphics. Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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the only one that can 

actually put it down on paper. 

For more information, in- 
cluding the location of your near- 
est authorized Letraset graphic 
design software dealer, just call 
(800) 722-0877. If you purchase 
Ready, Set, Go! 3.0 between June 1- 
August 11, you receive an upgrade 
at no charge. 


Letraset 


@ ESSELTE 


documents by using a combination of macros 
and merge functions. Templates of these forms 
can be created and saved in folders. 

Macros can be saved and recalled by com- 
mands or through pop-up menus. MacPaint and 
MacDraw files can be imported from the Clip- 
board. 

WordPerfect also is developing products, 
such as a spreadsheet, for the Macintosh that 
are already available for the PC and DEC VAX 
computers. 

WordPerfect Corp. is at 288 W. Center St., 
Orem, Utah 84057; (800) 321-4566. ml 


HP’s PaintJet printer is 
Mac, PC compatible 


BOSTON — Hewlett-Packard introduced its 
new $1,395 color PaintJet printer at Mac Expo 
last week. 

The printer is both Macintosh and PC com- 
patible and can output to 8.5-by-11-inch or A4- 
size paper, including single-sheet transparency 
film for overhead presentations, z-fold and cut- 
sheet paper. 

PaintJet is a low-cost, low-resolution color 
printer that allows users to preview images 
produced on the Mac II. The thermal ink-jet 
printer supports seven colors — black, yellow, 
magenta, cyan, green, blue and red — at 180- 
by-180-dpi resolution. 

“The PaintJet printer was designed for busi- 
ness, computer-aided-design professionals 
who produce reports and memos and make pre- 
sentations or use graphics,” said Robert S. 
Borden, product manager for HP’s PC peri- 
pherals division, 

Text printing speed is 167 cps, and a full 
page of graphics takes about four minutes, 
depending on the complexity of the image. 

Hewlett-Packard is located at 3000 
Hanover St., Palo Alto, Calif. 94304; (415) 
857-1501. 


Bering expands line 
of storage subsystems 


SCOTTS VALLEY, Calif. — Bering Indus- 
tries showed last week at the Mac Expo in 
Boston the newest addition to its Totem line 
of 20-Mbyte removable Bemouilli storage sub- 
systems. 

The TOTEM II, priced at $1,195, holds the 
equivalent of 10,000 pages of information. 

The Bernouilli technology prevents any 
contact between media and head, unlike hard 
disks, which means longer media life and no 
risk of a head crash, said Sandra Ostrau, Bering 
marketing manager. 

To expand the disk storage, said Bering 
President Leung Lok, the user adds a cartridge 
rather than buying additional disk drives. 

The TOTEM II, compatible with the Plus, 
SE and Mac II, is small enough to fit under the 
Plus or SE, according to Ostrau. 

Shipping begins Aug. 31. 

Bering Industries Inc. is located at 280 
Technology Circle, Scotts Valley, Calif. 95066; 
(408) 438-8779. 


Anatex’s writing, drawing tool replaces keyboard, mouse 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Computers were supposed to 
eliminate the need to write in longhand and 
speed up productivity. But not everyone has 
taken to the idea. 

Anatex Inc. of Los Angeles introduced a 
writing and drawing tool last week to take the 
place of the Mac keyboard and mouse on the 
Macintosh Plus, SE and II. 

The Personal Writer 15 is a digitizing tablet 
and pen. With it, the user can write instead of 
typing text for applications such as word pro- 
cessing, database management and data entry 
for spreadsheets. 

Two versions of the Personal Writer 15 
were introduced. One, based on a Pentel tablet 
and stylus, is $895; the other, configured 
around a Numonics digitizing tablet and pen, is 
$1,495. The key differences between the two 
systems is the size of the drawing area and the 
quality of the digitizing pen. 

The Pentel system provides a working area 
of 7.5 by 11 inches, and the Numonics-based 
tablet is 12 by 12 inches. 

The digitizing pen also supports drawing 
and painting applications. The system will 
be marketed to physicians, lawyers and 
accountants as well as to graphic artists and 
educators. 

The Personal Writer 15 is driven by char- 
acter-recognition software and requires at 


BY ABIGAIL CHRISTOPHER 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Color-scanning technology for 
applications such as desktop publishing, medi- 
cal imaging and slide making is now available 
for the Macintosh II. 

Quark Inc. of Denver and Sharp Electronics 
of Mahwah, N.J., announced a joint marketing 
agreement at Mac Expo last week, making the 
first 300-dpi color scanner available to Mac 
users. 

The $7,990 Sharp JX450 is an 11-by-17-inch 
flatbed digital scanner that allows the user to 
scan in color TIFF images such as pho- 
tographs, CAD plots and original art work. 

“Dedicated color pre-press systems such as 
a $100,000 Scitex or Hell Graphics system do 
not allow you to run text around graphics at the 


least 1 Mbyte of memory. 

The user writes the alphabet in upper and 
lower case four times with the pen on a piece 
of paper attached to the digitizing tablet. 

Driven by the character-recognition soft- 
ware, the system “learns” the individual user’s 
handwriting style. A number of users can 
“teach” the system their handwriting and save 


The Personal Writer 15 “learns” an individual user’s handwriting style. It can then recognize handwritten 


each individual alphabet in memory. 

The system recognizes letters and displays 
them as if they had been typed in a designated 
font style. 

The system is compatible with all Macin- 
tosh software. Applications can be opened and 
text and graphics can be entered with the digi- 
tizing pen instead of the keyboard or mouse. 


letters and display them as if they had been typed in a specific font. 


“ 


same time. These systems just let you do four- 
color separations and color adjustments,” said 
Phil Harley, executive vice president of Quark. 

Quark has developed a driver for the Sharp 
scanner that allows users to scan color and 
gray-scale TIFF images into XPress page-lay- 
out files. The announced version of the Quark 
software supports global color correction and 
contrast, zoom and cropping functions, 

In addition to color, the Sharp scanner will 
scan black-and-white images into the Mac 
512K, Plus and SE with 256 levels of gray 
scale for applications such as composition 
proofs for newspapers. 

Future upgrades of the scanner software 
will allow users to stencil, paint, draw and air- 
brush TIFF images imported into XPress files. 

Images sized 8.5 by 11 inches can fill up 


300-dpi color scanner available from Quark Sharp Eisen 


MICHAEL GUTSTADT 


1.5 Mbytes of memory and require three to 
four minutes to scan, depending on the com- 
plexity of the image. 

Sharp will offer a 380-Mbyte, erasable opti- 
cal disk drive this fall to provide added memo- 
ty for scanner users. The optical drive will cost 
$6,500. 

Other Mac software vendors also are writ- 
ing drivers for a version of the scanner 
manufactured by Howtek Inc., of Hudson, 
N.H., a company that jointly developed the 
scanner with Sharp. 

Quark Inc. is located at 2525 W. Evans St., 
Suite 220, Denver, Colo, 81219; (303) 934- 
2211. 

Sharp Electronics Corp. can be reached at 
P.O. Box 650, Sharp Plaza, Mahwah, N.J. 
07430; (201) 529-9500. m 


Ready,Set,Go! 4.0, Image Studio announced by Letraset 


BY HEATHER LEITCH 

Special to MacWeek 

BOSTON — Letraset announced two products 
last week at the Mac Expo: Image Studio, the 
newest addition to its line of graphic design 
software, and Ready,Set,Go! 4.0, the latest ver- 
sion of its popular page-layout program. 

A Macintosh-based image-processing sys- 
tem, Image Studio is the first software product 
that extensively manipulates gray-scale infor- 
mation of images generated by high-resolution 
scanners, according to the company. With 
Image Studio, retouched images can be stored 


in a variety of standard formats for easy incor- 
poration into software programs, such as 
Letraset’s Ready,Set,Go! page-layout program. 
“This product represents a major break- 
through in electronic graphic design, providing 
greater creative control over the appearance of 
scanned images,” said James Klauber, vice 
president of the Letraset Graphic Design Soft- 
ware group. “It goes far beyond the capabilities 
of conventional paint programs and gives Mac- 
intosh users the ability to generate camera- 
ready output, rivaling capabilities previously 
found only in much more expensive dedicated 


imaging systems.” 

Marketed exclusively by Letraset, Image 
Studio was developed by Fractal Software of 
San Jose, Calif. 

More than 80 new features have been added 
to Ready,Set,Go! 4.0 to support graphic design 
and production needs. Enhancements include 
arbitrary run-arounds, high-resolution graphic 
support, interactive facing pages and custom 
page sizes up to 99 by 99 inches. 

Letraset, a division of Esselte Pendaflex 
Corp., is located at 40 Eisenhower Dr., Para- 
mus, N.J. 07653; (201) 845-6100. m 
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Teakwood Disk Cabinets 
Holds 45 Disks 
Holds 90 Disks 
Kensington Microware 
Mac Disk Drive Clean Ki 
System Saver 
MacPacks 
Colors in Wine, Blue, Grey 
ImageWriter I & II Bags. 
Mac Plus Bag 
Magna 
MacStation II 
Save space by putting your 
printer on top of yur Mac 
Saving Zone 
6 Out. Surge Noise Protect. 
Custom cables. 
ImageWriter 
Mouse Mat. 
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MacPlus Bag 
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Single Sided (Bulk) .. 
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Mac Proof V2.0. 
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Blyth Software 


networking systems 
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Bravo 


Video works Il... 
Compuserve 
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Cricket Software 

Cricket Graph. 


Digital Etc, Software 
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Electronic Arts 
Thunder! 


Forethought 


Legisoft/Nolo Press 
Will Writer. 

Living Video Text 
More. 

Lundeen & Associates 
Works Plus Spell... 


Mac Plot 3.0 Professional. 
Mac Plot 3.0 Standard .. 


pe. 


Peripherals, Supplies, & Compu 
5.00 


Versa Term.. 

Versa Term Pro 
Personal Bibliographic 

Biblio-Link (BRS) 

Biblio-Link (Dialogue) .. 

Biblio-Link (Medlars).. 

Prof. Bibliographic Sys. 
Simon & Schuster 
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Working Software 
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or Business 
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Full Library. 
Individual Disks . 
Computer Shoppe 
Mac Plot 2 (Draft) 


Cricket Software 
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Innovative Data Design 
MacDraf .... 

Letraset 


Silicon Beach Software 
Accessory Pack #1. 
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T-Maker 
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Click Art Effects. 
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Click Art Publications. 

Click Art Laserletters 


Williams & Macias 
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My Disklabeler Color. 
My Disklabeler Laser 
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Sor 


my. 
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VIP (Vis'l Interactive Prgmg) ...85.75 
Manx 
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Professional Performer 


In Business For Your Business 
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Electronic Arts 
Mac Battery Pak 
FWB Software 
Hard Disk Back Up .. 
Hard Disk Partition. 
Hard Disk Uti 
Imagine Software 
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MacMaster 


Turbo Down Load.. 
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PBI Software 
Hard Disk Backup 
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CMS 
20 Meg SCSI External HD......585.00 
Diehl-Graphsoft 
Minicad 
Lundeen & Associates 
Works Plus Spell 
PCPC 
MacBottom 45 Meg HD 
Sensible Softworks 
MacPlus Bag 


Our Macs Are 
Networked On 
DuPont Fiber Optic 
Cables, Putting The 
Saving Zone Light 
Years Ahead In 
Service And 
Technology, But 
Always As Close 
As Your Phone. 
Call Us Today! 


(TOLL FREE) FOR ORDERS ONLY 
1-800-248-0800 
(TOLL FREE) IN WA STATE 
1-800-243-4200 


FOR INFO OR CUSTOMER SERVICE 


1-(206) 883-1975 


Adversitement Done On A Macintosh, Using Quark XPress. 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BETTER 
BUSINESS 
BUREAU 


We accept VISA & MASTERCARD. No surcharge added, AMERICAN EXPRESS, add 2.5%, 

‘To order by Mail, send one of the following: cashiers check, money order, credit card#, or check. Personal and company checks under $1,000 clear immediately. Please allow 
10 days for personal and company checks over $1,000 to clear. Fortune 1000 and Governmental checks clear immediately. Call to obtain correct shipping cost 

If we must ship a partial order, we never charge freight on the shipments that complete the order. 

No Sales Tax. 
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120 day limited warranty on all products* 
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‘Ad published for your convenience only. 
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NEWS 


BY JERRY DANIELS 

and MARY JANE MARA 

Special to MacWEEK 

IRVINE, Calif. — ProAPP’s 40-Mbyte inter- 
nal hard disk is increasing sales of two-floppy 
Macintosh SEs, according to Apple dealers. 

Despite high demand for the Mac SE with 
the 20-Mbyte Apple internal hard disk, sales of 
the dual-floppy, 800-Kbyte SE have been slow. 
Dealers question whether Apple is over- 
stocked. 

ProAPP’s SEi, which started shipping a 
month ago, offers users a new SE look. Buyers 
can now receive a two-floppy-drive SE that 
includes a ProAPP 40-Mbyte internal disk. 
Previously, the only option was an external 
disk. 


“We decided to ignore how we 
looked in the Disktimer data- 
transfer tests and concentrate on 
real-world performance.” 


(eowss Se ts a 

The only ceiling in this apparent sales boom 
is the limited availability of the drive that pow- 
ers the SEi: the Connor CP340. 

ProAPP is one of the pioneer Mac compa- 
nies using this advanced OEM drive made by 
Conner Peripherals of San Jose, Calif. ProAPP 
has been packing the Conner in its ProAPP 40S 
external hard disk for the past six months and 
in its SEi 40-Mbyte internal hard disk for the 
past month. 

Using voice coil technology, the Conner 
drive remains silent because it isn’t saddled 
with the traditional, somewhat squeaky stepper 
motor. Voice coils and steppers use electro- 
magnetic windings in juxtaposition with per- 
manent magnets to move the arm of a hard 
drive. This, in turn, carries the data read/write 
heads. 

The rotation of voice and stepper technolo- 
gies motors are severely limited — 25 degrees 
and 360 respectively. The big difference, how- 
ever, is complexity. 

Steppers use multiple electromagnetic 
windings that look like the spokes of a wheel, 
which, as they become charged, move the 
heads to the track where data can be read and 
written. In the voice coil scheme, the intrica- 
cies of moving the permanent magnet and the 
arm/heads are handled by more sophisticated 
microelectronics and a simpler use of electro- 
magnetism. 

Voice coil technology is not new. All large 
mass storage drives (80 Mbytes and up) use it 
on 5,25-inch full-sized drives. But Conner is 
the first to use voice coil in a 3.5-inch, half- 
height environment. 

Conner’s engineer, John Squires, reduced 
the technology of voice coil actuation from 
microelectronics to proprietary microcode — 
turning a board into a chip. 

Largely through Squires’ breakthrough 
engineering, the Conner does more efficient 
read/write verifications and rarely gets off 


ProAPP disk boosts floppy SE sales 


track while being transported during shutdown. 
In fact, many engineers at Conner say the 75g 
non-operating shock rating should be upgraded 
to a 100g rating, making the Conner the indus- 
try’s most portable drive. 

In addition, the Conner is small, fast and 
very reliable, according to the company. It uses 
5.5 watts and produces little heat. 

But wary corporate and educational buyers 
want to know if the ProAPP 40 SEi can hold 
up inside the Macintosh SE’s rigorous interior 
climate. Two resident floppies will be running 
alongside the hard drive, which is positioned 
perilously close to the SE’s monitor. 

The SE itself solves most of the problems 
that plagued internal hard drives for the Mac 
and Mac Plus from early developers. For one 


’ thing, the SE has a more than adequate power 


supply and a reasonable, albeit noisy, ventila- 
tion system. And a 50-pin SCSI socket on the 
SE motherboard invites third-party developers 
to install their wares. Such improvements to 
the Mac’s internal environment seemingly 
make it impossible for Apple to cut off the 
internal-hard-drive upgrade path ProAPP offers 
to SE owners. 

Henry Spragens, chief engineer at ProAPP, 
also worked on the MICAH internal hard drive 
for the Macintosh and Mac Plus. Spragens said 
he feels strongly that the SEi, with its Conner 
voice coil-actuated drives, offers superior per- 
formance. 

“We decided to ignore how we looked in 
the Disktimer data-transfer tests and concen- 
trate on real-world performance. How would 
the drive access fragmented data? How could 
we maximize the Conner’s fast seek times?” 
Spragens said. 

The ProAPP engineering team seems to 
have succeeded in matching the formatting 
software to the Conner drive. When asked how 
long the company’s creative and marketing 
lead will last before the competition catches 
up, ProAPP CEO John Kauppinen smiled. 
“Maybe until the end of the year, but we’re not 
done creating great products,” he said. 

ProAPP Inc. is located at 10005 Muirlands, 
Suite O, Irvine, Calif. 92718; (714) 855- 

9088. 


COURTESY PROAPP INC, 


With the SEi, buyers get a two-floppy-drive SE that 
includes a ProAPP 40-MByte internal disk. 


SNAPSHOTS 


ComServe allows sharing network modems 


PORTLAND, Ore. — ComServe, the long-awaited software solution. for sharing network 
modems, was introduced last week at Mac Expo in Boston by Infosphere Inc. 

ComServe uses one Macintosh as a communications server, Users can then share any asyn- 
cronous device — modem, printer or plotter — attached to the modem’s serial port. 

“Two years ago, nobody would have had the faintest idea what to do with this product,” said 
Evan Solley, president of Infosphere. But with the proliferation of AppleTalk networks, there are 
a corresponding number of users seeking to share peripheral devices. 

Operating ComServe requires at least 512 Kbytes of memory, 800 Kbytes of disk storage and 
the connectors and cables to connect the Macs into an AppleTalk network. ComServe can handle 
an unlimited number of nodes from one server. 

ComServe works in the background on the server, The machine connected to the serial port 
peripheral device is therefore free to perform another task while another user works the modem. 

The product works best on modems, Solley said, adding that high-throughput devices like a 
scanner degrade performance on the server Mac. The intense demands of a scanner on the proces- 
sor make this application impractical unless a Mac is dedicated to the scanner. 

The 58-Kbyte, $195 package includes two pieces of software, ComServe and ComServe 
Server. 

Infosphere Inc. is located at 4730 S.W. Macadam Ave., Portland, Ore. 97201; (503) 226-3515. 


Two Software Power products speed vi Mac 


FREMONT; Calif. — People who like the 
sound of power were attracted to Software 
Power Co.’s booth last week at Mac Expo. 

The company introduced PowerUP and 
PowerDisk, two products designed to make 
working on a Mac a faster proposition. 

Shipping immediately, PowerUP, $59.95, 
is an application that will increase data-access 
speed by reorganizing files to minimize the 
head movement of the disk drive. 

As data is normally distributed, files A, B 
and C are placed sequentially on the drive. If 
file B is deleted, it leaves that space empty. 
When file D is saved, if it is larger than B it 
will be partially saved to the space vacated by 
B, and the rest will be placed after file C. 

PowerUP collects all files on a disk into COURTESY SOFTWARE POWER CO, 
sequential packages so the head will not have to search through the disk drive. According to Soft- 
ware Power representatives, the process involves no danger of data loss. However, since free 
spaces are completely erased, file recovery programs won't work after the program is run. 

PowerDisk is a memory-caching application, priced at $59.95, intended to increase the speed 
of any program by eliminating the need to access the hard disk. It includes a Desk Accessory that 
allows the user to set the amount of memory dedicated to caching and provides a chart of how 
much memory is being used and how. An added function caches data being saved to internal 
memory, returning the keyboard immediately to the user. 

Software Power Co. can be reached at P.O. Box 14133, Fremont, Calif. 94539; (415) 490- 
6086. 


Better photo reproduction with gray-scale C-Scan 


PLEASANTON, Calif. — Abaton Technology Corp., a supplier of Mac-compatible scanners, has 
introduced an updated version of C-Scan 1.6 software that provides gray scaling for improved 
reproduction of photographs and other images. 

The software only runs as an application for Abaton scanners, according to John Noellert, 
Abaton director of product management. 

C-Scan 1.6 allows photographs to be digitized with 16-level gray-scale information on each 
300 dpi at 4 bits per pixel, according to the company. The major difference between Version 1.6 
and 1.5 is gray scale. However, the company has added the capability to handle encapsulated 
PostScript and support for SuperPaint. The software also includes reductions ranging to 25 per- 
cent. Using a gray-scale editing program, like Image Studio from Letraset, the user can refine the 
overall contrast and depth of a photo. 

The software is designed to run with Abaton scanners, including the 300/FB, a flatbed scanner 
which sells for $2,295 with the software. 

Abaton Technology is located at 7901 Stoneridge Drive, Pleasanton, Calif. 94566; (415) 463- 
8822. 


Heard it through the electronic grapevine 


Users rely on info services for news of the latest products 


BY MICHAEL GOODWIN 

Special to MacWEEK 

SAN FRANCISCO — Where did you hear 
about the last computer product you bought for 
your business? What made you buy it instead 
of a competing product? 

If you answered “our dealer” or “the MIS 
exec” or even “a magazine ad,” you may be 
spending too much money for outdated, ineffi- 
cient hardware and software. 

Increasingly, in the growing world of Mac 
offices, the answer is, “I asked my friends on 
the SIG — 50,000 of them.” 

For years, many MS-DOS companies 
have depended on electronic word-of-mouth 
from Special Interest Groups (SIGs) on infor- 
mation services like CompuServe, GEnie or 
the Source for unbiased, up-to-the-minute 
reports on the latest hardware and software. 
Now, with the growing availability (and 
popularity) of Mac telecom programs, the Mac 
business community is logging onto SIGs like 
CompuServe’s MAUG (Mac Users’ Group) 
with increasing frequency. 

At the same time, Mac vendors and users 
have been wondering exactly how much mar- 
ket impact it has when “Charlie” logs onto the 
SIG and raves to “Ed” about ACTUS’ 4th 
Dimension, or when “Deirdre” complains bit- 
Se 


“T find the information [on SIGs] 
very valuable because it’s first- 


hand, real-time, from users.” 


BOB SPARGO, 

Motorola’s director of marketing 

Te SS SSS 
terly about losing hours of work to a bug in 
Microsoft Word 3.0 — with thousands of 
potential customers eavesdropping. Are the on- 
line experts just a bunch of hackers talking to 
themselves? Or perhaps Los Angeles consul- 
tant Paul Kerr is correct when he said, 
“MAUG?’s impact is probably as great as Apple 
Computer in the Mac marketplace.” 

There are plenty of Mac SIGs on various 
on-line services: Coffee MUG on the GEnie 
net, [CONtact on Delphi, MAUG on Com- 
puServe, plus groups on the Source, the Well 
and BIX. Most of them work about the same. 
Users pay a one-time-only membership fee and 
then a “connect” fee, charged by the minute. 

Logging on is fairly simple. Using a 
modem and your telecom software, you dial an 
access number, identify yourself, send a secret 
password and you’re in. Most SIGs include 
libraries of shareware programs, but the main 
attraction is the bulletin board where members 
can leave messages. Most are requests for 
information: What's the best word-processing 
program? How can I transfer data from 
Microsoft Excel to 4th Dimension? Why did 
my machine bomb? Some are informal reviews 
of new products. Now and then, there are argu- 
ments about programs or computing issues. 

MacWEEK decided to take a look at the 


MAUG forum on the CompuServe Information 
Service (CIS). CompuServe, headquartered in 
Columbus, Ohio, is probably the biggest of the 
on-line networks. CIS spokeswoman Sharon 
Baker said the two Mac forums on MAUG 
alone play host to no fewer than 50,000 mem- 
bers. That includes quite a few “lurkers” — 
people who log on occasionally to read the 
message base but leave no messages. MAUG’s 
chief systems operator, Neil Shapiro, said he 
estimates the number of heavy users to be 
between 500 and 1,500. That’s still a tremen- 
dous membership base when you consider that 
every member is a prime Mac customer. 

“We get a real cross-section of the Macin- 
tosh community,” said Shapiro. “High-level 
programmers like Andy Hertzfeld and Steve 
Brecher check in regularly. [We get] people 
from Apple Computer like Dan Cochran and, 
once in a while, Jean-Louis Gassee and Joe 
Hutsko, John Sculley (Apple's chairman and 
CEO) has been on a.couple of times. But most 
of our users are people who bought the Mac as 
a tool to use in their businesses, and their busi- 
ness may not have anything to do with comput- 
ers per se.” 

What kind of market weight does MAUG 
swing with these users? Ask Bob Spargo, 
director of marketing for Motorola’s subscriber 
paging division. Spargo decides what hardware 
and software will be bought for a base of 100 
Mac users — and he spends four to five hours 
every week on-line. 

“[ don’t want to give the impression that the 
SIGs are the only place I go for information,” 
he said, “but I find the information there very 
valuable because it’s firsthand, real-time, from 
users. Magazines just don’t have the same cur- 
rency. Also, you can interact with people on 
the SIG, ask questions, evaluate the answers. 

“One of the key products I bought because 
of MAUG was Microsoft Works, which I’m 
giving to a number of our salespeople to use 
for their system. And AppleShare. I made the 
decision about what network I was going to go 
with based on things I’ve seen on MAUG. 
InBox, too. SuperLaserSpool...” 

Or ask David Rose, whose New York-based 
real estate firm uses 50 Macs. 

“Both our MIS vice president and I are very 
active on MAUG, and it’s had a greater influ- 
ence on our software and hardware purchases 
than any other single source. Time after time, 
we have made major purchase decisions on the 
basis of MAUG recommendations, and we 
have yet to be disappointed. The firm not only 
condones this activity, it encourages and sup- 
ports it,” he said. 

Paul B. McMahan oversees 30 Macs at the 
Association of American Railroads. “There’s 
no question that MAUG influences my pur- 
chasing decisions,” he said. “Many comments 
on bugs and poor design choices on Microsoft 
Word 3.0 caused us to wait for FullWrite 
Professional. As a result of all the good reports 
on the Jasmine hard disk, our next drive will be 
a Jasmine. Also, Dave Winer and all the staff 
at Living Videotext provide the most unbeliev- 
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MAUG?’s Neil Shapiro: “We get a real cross-section of the Macintosh community.” 


able support through this forum. As a result, 
we are not buying PowerPoint but are waiting 
for More Version 2.0.” 

You might check with David Prendergast, 
director of business analysis for the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Education Corp., where 
he has purchase authority for two networks of 
20 Macs. Prendergast said he places “a lot of 
weight” on what he hears on MAUG, with sev- 
eral important caveats. “Software is pretty sub- 
jective,” he said. “You learn real quickly 
whose opinion to trust. The opinion leaders on 
MAUG are obviously a sophisticated group. 
Their opinion may not be in sync with the 
average user’s needs, but they can lead the 
market or, as Guy Kawasaki (president of 
ACIUS of Cupertino, Calif.) said, pull the 
product through the market. 

“Negative reactions seem to have a lot more 
general impact than positive ones,” Prendergast 
said. “I think Word 3.0 was badly hurt by the 
vehement MAUG reaction to all the bugs, the 
clumsy interface, the weak spelling checker 
and outliner. We stopped buying even before 
we had thoroughly tested our own upgrade 
copies, primarily because of the bad ratings on 
MAUG. We are now buying MacWrite for new 
users and waiting to look at FullWrite Pro. We 
also shunned Quark XPress because of MAUG 
commentary regarding its copy-protection 
scheme, Instead, we bought two more copies of 
PageMaker 2.0.” 

If this seems like an impressive indication 
of MAUG’s direct market impact, it’s still just 
the beginning. Indirect market impact is proba- 
bly just as important: writers, newsletter edi- 
tors, consultants, developers and computer 
gurus who reach conclusions based on MAUG 
activity and then make hardware and software 
recommendations to hundreds of companies 
large and small for which they work. 

“J don’t have any official [MIS] capacity 


where I work,” said computer guru Bruce 
Giles. “I no longer make any purchases without 
first checking with MAUG. If there is any 

kind of problem, someone here will likely 
know about it. Conversely, any really good 
software will likely get rave reviews here also. 
The one time I didn’t follow that advice was 
when I bought Microsoft Word 3.0, Never 
again.” 

Still, as Prendergast said, new members 
need to exercise caution interpreting what they 
tead on the SIGs. Products become heroes or 
goats very quickly as the bandwagon effect 
turns a few comments into a landslide. 
Microsoft Word 3.0, for instance, has fallen 
into the unfortunate position of whipping boy 
on MAUG, despite many protests that it’s still 
a strong, useable program. On the other hand, 
ACIUS? 4th Dimension is currently a giant hit 
on MAUG, thanks, perhaps, as much to 
Kawasaki’s frequent — and charming — on- 
line presence as to the program’s excellence. 

If large vendors see a significant market 
reaction to on-line activity, they’re not talking 
— although a spokeswoman for Aldus Corp. of 
Seattle said the SIGs were closely tracked. 
Smaller companies, with less to spend on 
advertising, are more vocal. 

“Tt always amazes me how fast orders start 
coming in when I announce something on 
MAUG,” said Chris Allen of Dreams of the 
Phoenix of Jacksonville, Fla., publisher of 
Phoenix 3D and Quick and Dirty Utilities. 

“What’s even more interesting,” he said, “is 
how quickly the information gets to important 
buyers who are not CompuServe users.” 

If the small computer companies continue 
to point the way for bigger companies, as they 
have in the past, the biggies may want to act 
now to strengthen sales and save money — by 
cutting back their ad budgets and hiring at least 
a few on-line lurkers. 
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BY RUSTY WESTON 
MacWEEK Staff 
CUPERTINO, Calif. — Never mind what 
Apple says and never mind the disk, the SE 
basically functions as a diskless workstation. 

That’s the opinion of a few workstation 
experts who say Apple put the disk in the pow- 
erful SE to keep an element of “personality” in 
a machine whose highest function is slave to a 
file server. 

“My feeling is Apple is hedging its bet just 
in case the SE doesn’t get off the ground as a 
diskless workstation,” said Ron Kopeck, presi- 
dent of Edge Tech Associates, a San Francisco 
consulting firm. 

“T think the Mac SE is designed to be in a 
group,” said Ray Wasner, vice president of 
CAP International in Marshfield, Mass. “The 


Users have a “private home directory” on 3Station 
from 3Com. 


Is SE Apple’s attempt to go diskless? 


kind of software that runs on the machine and 
its storage requirement make floppy disks 
totally inconvenient. You only use (a floppy 
disk) in a very limited capacity. I would say the 
disk in the SE is moot.” 

Workstation analysts say the healthy disk- 
less-workstation market will find significant 
room for growth in banks, accounting firms 
and other environments where desktop publish- 
ing is not the norm. Some companies prefer 
diskless workstations because they are quieter, 
less expensive and take up less space on a 
desktop. Some airline companies buy diskless 


“Apple is hedging its bet just in 
case the SE doesn’t get off the 
ground as a diskless workstation.” 
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PCs to function as terminals connected to a 
mass-storage device in another location. Ulti- 
mately, diskless workstations give the employ- 
er confidence to turn his back knowing the 
worker won't play submarine games, 

“We’re in the early stages of this,” said ana- 
lyst Greg Blatnik of Dataquest, a San Jose, 


Calif., market research firm. “Two years from 
2 now, I'd be surprised if any large company 
© needed to provide a totally stand-alone device 


Five percent of the workstations installed in 


the United States feature diskless personal 
computers connected to a file server, according 


to Future Computing of Dallas, a market- 


BY CLIFF LEHMAN 
MacWEEK Staff 
PALO ALTO, Calif. — And they’re off. Or at 


a dozen companies are in the race to develop a 
PostScript clone to compete with the original. 

If the PostScript alternatives to Adobe’s 
PostScript interpreter are successful, much- 
hoped-for price reductions in PostScript lan- 
guage laser printers may be in the offing — 
good news in anyone’s language. In addition, 
some clone developers are promising faster 
printing speeds and larger font libraries than 
those offered by Adobe System, Inc. 

But there may be a downside. New inter- 
preters could fail to provide fonts that match 
Adobe’s font metrics and type quality stan- 
dards. Some observers say this may mean the 
end of the device-independence that industry 
standard Adobe PostScript provides. 

"The danger you’re running into is the 
Balkanization of printing standards,” says 
Craig Cline of Seybold Publications in Mal- 
ibu, Calif. 

PostScript, the language created by Adobe, 
was put in the public domain in 1984 as part 
of Adobe’s marketing strategy. However, 
Adobe’s interpreter and font description codes 
remain proprietary. They have since become 


least scrambling to the starting gate. More than 


the recognized industry standard for desktop- 
publishing applications. 

The beauty of Adobe’s PostScript standard 
is the What-You-See-Is-What-You-Get 
(WYSIWYG) and device-independence prop- 
erties it gives documents. No matter what 
brand of laser printer or phototypesetting 
machine is used, all pages are identical. 

More than a buzz-word, WYSIWYG is the 
heart of the desktop-publishing revolution. 
Typefaces are very precise. Letter widths, 
spacing and shape determine where text falls 
on the page or screen. Adobe has gone to 
great pains to ensure the precision of its font 
metrics and the quality of the fonts it licenses 
from type designers. And no one else can 
legally use Adobe's font-description methods. 

So far, no developer claims pixel-to-pixel 
or even letter-to-letter compatibility with 
Adobe’s PostScript. Most industry observers 
say it is not possible to do without reverse 
engineering Adobe’s font codes. 

But to have marketplace credibility, the 
clones need only generate pages with the 
same line and page breaks as Adobe’s 
PostScript, according to David Schechter, 
vice president of Homans, McGraw, a broker- 
age and research firm in Boston. 

PostScript competition could lead to a font 
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research group. 

This year, 471,000 diskless workstations 
will be sold in this country; next year, that fig- 
ure will rise to 500,000, said analyst Linda 
White of Future Computing. 

All of which means Apple is leaving a 
stone unturned in the marketplace, under which 
acolony of low-end diskless personal comput- 
er companies will flourish. In contrast, IBM 
recently sold 40,000 diskless PCs to an airline 
and is rumored to be preparing a diskless work- 
station. 

Dataquest’s Blatnik points out that the U.S. 
market for terminals this year is 2.5 million 


Clones may challenge Adobe’s print language domination 


library war, Schechter said. Whoever can pro- 
vide the largest, best font library will win. 

But even if the printed output is the same 
from clone to clone, fonts from one version of 
PostScript cannot be downloaded to another. 

The result, according to Jonathan Seybold 
of Seybold Reports, will be two or three 
mutually incompatible type worlds. 

To date, only one developer has its 
PostScript interpreter in a printer. After 20 
months of development, Control-C Software 
of Portland, Ore., licensed its CCS-Page 
PostScript interpreter to Nissho Electronics 
(USA) Corp. of Irvine, Calif. Nishho’s LN- 
2248 PrintStation is a 480-dpi laser printer 
equipped with CCS-Page. The PrintStation is 
available to OEMs for $24,000. Hanzon Data 
of Woodinville, Wash., also has licensed 
CCS-Page to be installed in printer controller 
boards it will supply to printer manufacturers. 

Printware Inc. of St. Paul, Minn., said its 
printer will have its PostScript interpreter, 
Printscript, available for its 1,200-by-600-dpi 
laser printer in September. 

Two other developers, Phoenix Technolo- 
gies of Scotts Valley, Calif., and Conographic 
of Irvine, Calif., say they have signed OEM 
agreements with laser-printer engine manu- 
facturers. 


units. “They provide an alternative to a full- 
blown expensive PC with drives in it,” Blatnik 
said. 

“The tech ‘weenie’ who would die without 
a floppy is not the target market,” said Mar- 
garet Epperheimer, Santa Clara, Calif.-based 
3Com Corp.'s public relations manager, “but 
there are oodles of reasons why a diskless 
workstation is important,” 

“T'd say floppy disks are critical to our phi- 
losophy of what these products are for. That's 
why we call them personal computers,” said 
Peter Friedman, Apple’s desktop communica- 
tions manager. “We are empowering individu- 
als to communicate with each other and other 
systems, It’s a very different philosophy from 
some of our competitors, who are mainframe- 
oriented.” 

“T think some of the early (diskless) 
entrants got a bad rap because they took away 
things from users and didn’t give anything 
back,” said Mary Stinar, product manager for 
3Station from 3Com, “We really aren’t taking 
anything away from network users.” 

On 3Station, Stinar said, users have a “pri- 
vate home directory” on the common storage 
device. “You treat it as if it were your own pri- 
vate disk sitting on your desk,” Stinar said. 

But you can’t take it home at night and you 
can’t customize the interface, argues Apple. 

“Tt only costs 10 percent or less to include a 
local floppy disk,” Apple’s Friedman said. 
“For that, users get an extremely wide range of 
power and functionality.” 

While the moral of the story might be, 
“Don’t hold your breath waiting for a diskless 
Mae,” Wasner contended, “if you stretch the 
definition,” the SE already is a diskless work- 
station. 


Rebus says spreadsheet 
can track, forecast trends 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — Rebus Development 
Corp. says its new technical spreadsheet will 
allow users to track data and forecast trends by 
importing data directly from online services or 
instruments. 

Ken Ramsey, vice president of Structural 
Measurement Systems Inc., of which Rebus is 
a spinoff, described potential applications for 
the $395 Parameter Manager Plus spreadsheet, 
which is shipping this week. 

Ramsey said a sales representative might 
use it for forecasting sales quotas, a commodity 
trader for forecasting prices, an engineer for 
charting an analysis of test data. 

With a $295 software package called 
pmTALK, users can import data such as stock 
prices or sales figures into the Parameter Man- 
ager PLUS spreadsheet in any format. 

“T can call up the Dow Jones service and 
download different stock values in the fraction- 
al form and get them into our database 
directly,” Ramsey said. 

PmTALK interfaces to DEC’s VAX com- 
puters or to computers from IBM and Prime 
Computer Inc. 

See REBUS, Page 11 


OfficeTalk combines 
E-mail, bulletin board 


BY JIRI WEISS 

MacWEEK Staff 

BOSTON — Companies can use a combina- 
tion electronic-mail and bulletin-board service 
called OfficeTalk to send desktop-publishing 
files or post up-to-the minute information, 
according to OfficeTalk Inc., which introduced 
the service at the Mac Expo here last week. 

OfficeTalk is based on a network system 
from GE Information Services Corp. (GEIS- 
CO) of Rockville, Md., the same system used 
for Apple Computer's own internal AppleTalk 
network and for GEISCO’s recently 
announced BusinessTalk service. 

Like AppleTalk and BusinessTalk, 
OfficeTalk uses menus and intuitive icons, 
such as an in-basket for incoming mail. 

OfficeTalk is a value-added reseller for 
GEISCO’s BusinessTalk, said Steve Haracz- 
nack, a GEISCO spokesman. “They [Office- 
Talk] are going for the small businesses. We 
go after the Fortune 1,000.” 

The main benefits of OfficeTalk are ease of 
use and price, said Alan Shafer, Office Talk 
president. “We charge per minute, not per 
character. If you send a document to 50 
people, you pay the same amount as you would 
to one. The recipients pay only for the time it 
takes to download the message.” 

OfficeTalk charges 40 cents per minute 
during off-peak hours and 80 cents per minute 
for peak times. BusinessTalk charges a flat rate 
of 60 cents per minute, according to GEISCO. 

By comparison, MCI, one of the largest 
electronic-mail services, charges 45 cents for 
messages with fewer than 500 characters, $1 
for messages with fewer than 7,500 characters 
and an additional $1 for every unit of 7,500 
characters, according to an MCI representative. 

In addition to exchanging binary or text 
files at speeds of up to 2,400 baud, users of the 
OfficeTalk service will be able to set up bul- 
letin boards and online technical libraries to 
speed up communication with branch offices 
and customers, according to the company. 

A 24-hour typesetting service on the net- 
work will allow users outside major cities to 
typeset their desktop-publishing documents on 
a Linotronic 100 typesetting machine, the com- 
pany said. Typeset documents will be mailed 
back via Federal Express. 

A communications program built into 
OfficeTalk allows auto-dialing and sending 
and receiving files. Mac users can be logged 
onto the system automatically when they start 
up their systems, according to OfficeTalk. 

In addition to sending their files to other 
Macs and PCs, users can send files to Telex 
addresses or use a two-day U.S. Postal Service 
delivery. 

OfficeTalk requires a Mac with at least 512 
Kbytes of memory or an IBM PC XT, AT or 
compatibles — with 384 Kbytes of RAM — 
and a 300-1,200- or 2,400-baud modem. 

OfficeTalk Inc. is located at 345 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 19004; (800) 
345-0133 or (215) 664-7440. 
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Continued from Page 10 

Scientists and engineers also can use 
pmTALK to take data directly from instru- 
ments equipped with an RS 232 or GP-IB 


(General Purpose Interface Bus), Ramsey said. 


Parameter Manager PLUS can be used in real 
time, depending on the frequency of sampling 
required, he said. 

“Tf an instrument samples temperature 
every five minutes, then we can handle that in 
real time. For very frequent sampling, we can 
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When MacWEEK helped re- 


Technologies’ president Rick Ross 
had reason to dance in the streets. 
“The layout you created was 
stunning and high-impact,” said 
Ross. “And the market seems to 
agree. A Midwest dealer phoned to 
order MacCalc as a direct result of 


download the instrument's memory or a file 
on a disk,” Ramsey said. 

A procedural language included with 
pmTALK allows users to write scripts for 
downloading their data. 

The spreadsheet includes many commonly 
used statistical and mathematical functions, 
saving users from having to write formulas 
and macros, Ramsey said. These include lin- 
ear, exponential, parabolic, double exponential 
and power algorithms for curve fitting and 
forecasting. 

Manager PLUS also allows users to plot 


“\ViacW EEK generates 
immediate response for 
MacCalc® 


Richard Ross 


Bravo Technologies, Inc 


more comprehensive graphs, Ramsey said. 
Available graphs include trending and 
forecasting histograms, correlation charts, 
parametric plotting, strip charts, data com- 
pression statistics and financial high/low 
charts. 

Because Parameter Manager PLUS files 
can be linked, they can be used to create sum- 
maries of several spreadsheets or a relational 
database, Ramsey said. 

Rebus Development Corp. is located at 651 
River Oaks Parkway, San Jose, Calif. 95134; 
(408) 263-2207. i 


Helping advertisers reach their 
market while maximizing their mes- 
sage: MacWEEK achieves these 
goals by offering the distinct advan- 
tages of weekly immediacy and a 
highly qualified readership. 

This week, more than 50,000 
corporate and other volume users of 
Macintosh computers will be turn- 
ing to MacWEEK for the very latest 


news, objective product reviews and 
informative features on how other 
business users harness workstation 
technology. 

Contact your local sales repre- 
sentative or Michael Tchong at 
(415) 882-7370 today for more 
information on MacWEEK, the 
most powerful voice in the 
Macintosh business marketplace. 
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COMMUNICATING 


Let me tell you about my friends Biff and 
Nancy. 

Biff and Nancy are married and work at 
home. They publish a travel industry newslet- 
ter. Biff types on a Mac SE; Nancy uses a Mac 
Plus. A pair of hard disks, a LaserWriter con- 
nected to Biff’s computer and a modem 
attached to Nancy's machine completes their 
cozy environment. 

The other day, I met Biff for lunch at The 
Arrogant Romanian, a chic Manhattan bistro. 
Looking up from his cup of espresso, Biff said 
to me, “The time has come for Nancy and I to 
network. We want to LAN, John,” 

Wiping a particle of Brie from my mous- 
tache, I gave Biff one of my earnest looks, 
“Are you really sure you want to go through 
with this, pal?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Biff with equal earnestness. 
“Tt seems like the only logical thing to do.” 

I was amazed that it had come to this. On 
an intellectual basis, I had accepted the trend 
of shrinking networks for many years. Still, 
when the syndrome strikes so close to home, 
when your friends become entwined in cables, 
the idea doesn’t sit quite so easily. I had never 
pictured Biff and Nancy as a twisted pair. 

But it was inevitable that someone would 
eventually ask me to advise on a micro net- 
work — a two-workstation wonder. I felt a 
thrilling completeness to my professional life. 

Biff explained that he and Nancy were for- 
ever misplacing and accidentally deleting files. 
“She edits a lot of my copy and I edit much of 
hers,” he said. “Right now, we transfer our 
files to floppies and hand them back and forth 
to each other. It would be much more conve- 
nient if we could just call up a menu and 
access files that way. It would be neater and 
less confusing. We also would like to be able 
to share each other’s peripherals.” 

Tagreed with the concept and said a net- 


Wanns 
Share 


work could indeed solve those problems. I told 
Biff the trick would be to find the system that 
best meets their needs at a reasonable cost. 
They also would have to explore problems 
associated with compatibility and installation. 

Biff nodded sagely and swallowed another 
bite of sushi quiche, the latest Columbus 
Avenue taste sensation. “So how do we get 
started?” he asked. 

“Fortunately, your operation is very small,” 
I replied, “so network consultants won’t both- 
er to soak you for every last cent. On the other 
hand, most manufacturers and resellers won’t 
be eager to help you, either, since they’re not 
likely to see much profit potential in a two- 
workstation LAN.” 

“Then where do we go?” asked Biff. 

“User groups,” I replied. “Wouldn’t you 
trust the opinions of fellow business profes- 
sionals over those of a bloodthirsty consultant? 
At least you’ll know the user group isn’t out to 
sell you a bill of goods.” 

I told Biff that a user group could connect 
him with other owners of small networks. 
“You can learn from their mistakes,” I said. 
“They can tell you about the software they had 
to throw out, the file servers that flopped and 
the companies that failed to provide support.” 

“Ts that all? Just user groups?” asked Biff. 

“No,” I replied. “I'd also get myself online 
and visit the Macintosh special-interest groups 
(SIGs) operated by CompuServe, The Source, 
GEnie and other information services. Present 
your situation to the members who congregate 
on these message boards, and you'll find your- 
self receiving more constructive suggestions 
than you can handle. 

“You know,” I said to Biff, who was now 
munching on an eggplant bread stick, “many 
of the biggest names in the Mac universe fre- 
quent these SIGs, so you can get some expert 
advice for almost nothing. Of course, not 
everyone on these boards is an expert, so be 
sure that the person who’s giving you sugges- 
tions has some experience in the field.” 

Inext told Biff he should read all the LAN 
information he can find — books, magazine 
and newspaper articles, reviews. “Actually, 
that's how most consultants get their informa- 
tion,” I noted. 

“Ts there anything else I should know?” 
asked a still blissfully wide-eyed Biff. 

“Yes,” I said, “You should know that these 
trendy bistros make me physically ill. Ask for 
the check, please. It’s your treat.” ll 
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CompuServe clarification 


I would like to thank you for the coverage of the MacBinary II standards conference which 
appeared in your July 27 issue (“Programmers discuss how to improve Macintosh file transfer”). 
The story was succinct and accurate overall. But I would like to clarify some issues raised in your 
follow-up story August 3 (“Mac link allows real-time conversation”) that may be unclear. 

This year, what with changes to the Mac’s system software, Don Brown (who is the primary 
sysop on our developers’ forum) and I determined another standards conference was needed, 

Representatives from Delphi (Peter Olson) and BIX (Larry Loeb) took me up on our offer of 
free time to come online and contribute to the new standard as a sort of joint venture. They were 
not billed for their time online, and we also offered them other “free” user IDs for people they 
would want at the conference. 

At any rate, as reported in your August 3 issue, Peter Olson of Delphi set up a program to link 
his Delphi conference area with our area on CompuServe. He did not inform me that this had 
been done until after the fact. 

Peter said that “I knew CompuServe would not approve.” But I do not think that statement is 
valid, as he never gave me or CompuServe the opportunity to approve or disapprove the plan. It is 
a shame, because if it had been approved ahead of time, it could have been publicized ahead of 
time and become an actual event. I have spoken to CompuServe and they indicated to me that 
approval would have been forthcoming. 

Peter also states that the original 1985 effort was cooperative and there is an implicit feeling to 
the article that this latest effort was somehow less so. In fact, CompuServe has gone out of their 
way to grant various permissions. Free time was granted on their network to representatives of 
what are, after all, competing networks. Further, the transcript of every conference held on this 
matter was placed in the public domain. All of the actual standards developed at the conferences 
have also been placed in the public domain and may be redistributed by anyone in any manner. 

The spirit of cooperation among members of the Macintosh community has always been the 
guiding force when it comes to telecommunications. I hope that MAUG has helped bring together 
members of this community. 

Neil Shapiro, chief sysop 
MAUG, CompuServe 


Neil Shapiro was contacted before the Aug. 3 article was written but chose not to comment at 
that time about the Delphi/CompuServe link. — The Editors 


Emulator dispute 
Thanks for delivering the first Mac-oriented weekly magazine. In the July 20 edition there was an 
article written by Larry Stevens titled “How Macintoshes talk to mainframes ... DEC’s terminals 
are easier to emulate than IBM's.” That statement is entirely false! The reason Mac computers 
first attached to mainframes via the the DEC VT 100 emulation is that was all that was available 
through conventional protocol converters and coax cable adapters. A terminal emulator is simply 
an application that receives a data stream and determines what to place on the screen of the Mac. 
To state that “Macintosh-to-IBM terminal emulators normally cost between $1,000 and 
$2,000” further clouds the issue. The Tri-Data NETWAY 1000A is both a hardware and software 
solution that allows 16 LAN-based Macs to access a mainframe simultaneously. The total cost of 
the network-licensed system is $3,195. That is less than $200 per Mac! 


Alex Gemert, Netway 100A marketing director 
Tri-Data, Mountain View, Calif. 


PostScript compatibility 
In your July 27 issue, you included two articles about PostScript printers that compete with 
Apple’s LaserWriters. One of the articles refers to the AST TurboLaser/PS as the “first competi- 
tive laser printer that will support PostScript.” This is not true. Both QMS and Qume make 
PostScript-compatible printers: the PS-800 and the ScripTEN. 
Allan Marcus, database administrator 
5 Hawk Media, San Francisco 
The comment that the AST TurboLaser PS printer was the “first competitive printer that will sup- 
port PostScript” was in reference to price, not PostScript compatibility. The phrase should have 
read “the first competitively priced printer...” 
The TurboLaser PS will market for around $3,995, while the Qume ScripTEN and the QMS 
PS-800 are priced at $5,695 and $5,495 respectively. — The Editors 
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FINANCIAL UPDATES 
Apple, Sun lead high-tech stock rally 


CUPERTINO, Calif. — Apple Computer Inc. 
and Sun Microsystems Inc. led a rally of high- 
tech stocks through the first week of August. 

Apple investors, who had discounted the 
stock in anticipation of new product announce- 
ments by rivals IBM and Tandy, returned to 
the fold. 

Apple began August with the stock price 
hovering at about $40 per share, but it shot up 
six points, about 15 percent, the week before 
Mac Expo. Sun did even better. After touching 
$31 a share, Sun rose to $38 per share later that 
week for a whopping 22 percent gain. 

“By the end of 1988,” said Sun analyst 
Robert Herwick of Hambrecht & Quist in New 
York, “Sun's stock price will go over $50 a 
share, The reason being the new products Sun 
has brought out.” 

The bull market for technology will con- 
tinue, Orsak said, because the companies will 
continue to deliver strong sales and earnings 
results. i 


3M signs OEM agreement with Sun 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — The engineer- 
ing systems division of 3M recently signed a 
multimillion-dollar OEM agreement with Sun 
Microsystems Inc. 

Under the agreement, 3M will combine its 
family of electronic document-management 
systems with the Sun-3 and the 10-mips (mil- 
lion instructions per second) Sun-4 worksta- 
tions in an integrated system used to scan, 
retrieve and update engineering documents. 

“3M has a leading reputation in this mar- 
ket,” said Joe Roebuck, vice president of sales 
for Sun. “Their expertise combined with Sun’s 
leading-edge technology is an ideal match.” 

The product line of 3M’s engineering sys- 
tems division, based in St. Paul, Minn., 
includes optical disk-based engineering docu- 
ment-management systems and other systems 
that use 35mm aperture cards. 

Sun Microsystems of Mountain View, 
Calif., supplies distributed computing systems, 
including technical workstations. 


Apollo offers stock purchase plan 


CHELMSFORD, Mass. — Apollo Computer 
Inc, is offering investors a stock-purchase plan 
to make the company less attractive to corpo- 
rate raiders and hostile takeover bids. 

Under the plan, shareholders who own 
stock on Aug, 24 will have the right to buy 
more Apollo shares under circumstances yet to 
be announced by the workstation manufacturer, 

“] think it means the stock price is under- 
valued,” said analyst Robert Herwick of Ham- 
brecht & Quist in New York. “The corporate 
officers don’t want to find themselves part of a 
larger company with terms unsatisfactory to 
them.” Herwick said the more important short- 
term news for Apollo watchers is that business 
is going well and stock prices are going up on 
the basis of earning expectations. 

In recent weeks Apollo common shares 
have shot up 4 points to $21 per share. Her- 
wick predicts that within a year, Apollo stock 
will increase to $30 per share or more. i 
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Equipment alone cannot ensure a newsletter’s success 


Business expertise crucial 


BY PRESTON GRALLA 

Special to MacWEEK 

The Macintosh and the LaserWriter may give 
anyone the ability to produce newsletters easily 
and efficiently, but just buying the right equip- 
ment won't turn someone into a budding Citi- 
zen Kane, according to experts in the field, 

Indeed, statistics show that the fortunes of 
newsletters — whether in-house organs or for- 
profit publications — rise or fall more on mar- 
keting, mailing and business expertise than 
they do on editorial or layout skills. The most 
beautifully designed and well-written journal is 
bound for failure, said these experts, unless 
these concems are taken into account. 

“People are starting newsletters at the drop 
of a hat, but they don’t realize that the Macin- 
tosh is only a production tool,” said Carol Ter- 
rizzi, creative director for American Demo- 
graphics Inc. of Ithaca, N.Y. American Demo- 
graphics publishes a national magazine and 
several newsletters and relies heavily on the 
Mac and Pagemaker. 

“Marketing for publications hasn’t changed 
one iota,” she said. “You still need to do mar- 
ket research, sell it, create it and know your 
audience. Despite the Mac, the business of 
publishing is the same as it always was.” 

Fred Goss, executive director of the 
Newsletter Association, a national society of 
newsletter publishers based in Arlington, Va., 
said he concurs. 

“The biggest single problem with start-up 
newsletters,” he said, “is that they ignore the 


Businessland to host 
Macintosh seminars 


SAN JOSE, Calif. — Businessland is hosting a 
series of seminars, demonstrations and events 
Aug. 17-21 to promote the Macintosh and will 
use the theme: “The Macintosh is doing so well 
in business, we're giving it a promotion.” 

The seminars are intended to educate cus- 
tomers about the Macintosh’s new capabilities 
and how they integrate into the IBM environ- 
ment, according to the company. 

“The purpose of ‘Macintosh Week’ is to 
provide an opportunity for MIS/DP managers 
and other business executives across the coun- 
try to see and experience all the capabilities of 
the Macintosh II and Macintosh SE,” said 
Ronald J. Brown, senior vice president of sales 
and marketing. 

Along with Macintosh experts from Busi- 
nessland, specialists from Apple will be in 
Businessland centers to answer questions, hold 
seminars and demonstrate products. Represen- 
tatives from 3Com, Microsoft, Aldus and Cen- 
tram Systems West also will be available. 

Each day will focus on specific Mac capa- 
bilities, such as desktop publishing, networking 
and communications. 

Customers can contact a Businessland cen- 
ter for the schedule. 
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Anewsletter’s survival depends more ‘on marketing and business expertise than on editorial content or design. 


size of the marketing effort.” Inadequate capi- 
tal and expertise are common reasons for fail- 
ure as well, he said. 

Goss said he estimates there are 4,000 to 
5,000 for-profit newsletters published in the 
United States today. Each year, he said, 500 to 
800 new newsletters start; more than half of 
those fail. 

Those figures, however, do not tell the 
whole story. The newsletters that succeed are 
usually put out by people who have previously 
published successfully. First-time publishers 


have an extremely high failure rate. 

“The former head of the association used to 
say that 90 percent of first-time newsletters 
will fail,” Goss said. “I’m not so pessimistic as 
that, but the failure rate is quite high.” 

There are a number of steps would-be pub- 
lishers can take to help ensure success. The 
first and most important is to concentrate on 
marketing. Even corporate newsletters must 
take this into account. Their financial health 
will not be determined by marketing efforts 

See NEWSLETTERS, Page 14 


Desktop-publishing stocks perform well 


BY JOE PERATES 
Special to MacWEEK 
Microcomputer-based desktop-publishing 
stocks have outperformed other market seg- 
ments in a uniformly strong stock market since 
the beginning of this year. The MacWEEK 
Desktop Publishing Index, composed of 10 
companies wholly or partly in the desktop-pub- 
lishing business, has increased by 78.3 percent 
since Jan. 1. 

Another MacWEEK barometer, the Elec- 


Relative 


DESKTOP PUBLISHING OUTDOES DOW 


tronic Publishing Index, composed of those 10 
companies plus another 10 offering worksta- 
tion-based publishing systems, is up by 58.8 
percent. In comparison, the Computer Technol- 
ogy Index, a broad index of 30 computer man- 
ufacturers, has advanced 42.3 percent, while 
the Dow Jones Industrials, a common indicator 
of general market conditions, is up only 36.7 
percent. 

On the other hand, Apple Computer Inc., 

See STOCKCHART, Page 14 
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Continued from Page 13 

since they are supported by corporate money, 
but they will only have a wide impact if mar- 
keted correctly. 

Experts suggest beginning by gauging the 
size of the potential market and then realizing 
that only the most mature and extremely suc- 
cessful newsletters will be bought by even 10 
percent of the potential audience. Goss said a 
new newsletter that can garner from 2 percent 
to 4 percent is a considerable success. If the 


Asweet deal makes anything better. 
And that’s what makes our Apples so cherry. 
You get two ways to bring Macintosh Plus and 
Laser Writer Plus back to the office. 
You can rent. Or lease. At Leasametric. 
You'll find finance plans that fit your tax plans. © 
Long- and short-term rentals. Fair- 
market-value and 
finance leases. << 
And Leasametric service sweetens the deal even more. You get 


numbers do not show the potential for profit, 
then the newsletter should not be launched. 

If there appears to be a chance for success, 
the next step is sending out a direct-mail piece 
to the target audience. Margot Ballantine of 
Newfane, Vt., who publishes several successful 
newsletters, including the Herb Quarterly, 
which is produced on the Mac and Pagemaker, 
said that one should first buy mailing lists of 
potential customers from a broker who special- 
izes in the field. 

She added, however, that a little ingenuity 
can at times get around this necessity. For the 


Herb Quarterly, for example, she asked herb 
sellers to send her lists of their customers. 

When sending out direct mail, one should 
expect extremely low rates of return. Goss 
said, “A response rate of between 0.5 percent 
to 2 percent is the reality.” Ballantine said she 
believes “even a half a percent retum is lucky.” 
Both agree that a 0.5 percent return will pay for 
the mailing itself; anything above that, said 
Ballantine, “is gravy.” 

Capital required for the start up can range 
from $3,000 to $100,000, said Goss. The low 
figure will cover a test mailing of 10,000 


installation, on-site maintenance, return-to-depot programs, time- 
and-materials, plus a toll-free number for on-line diagnostics. 

So no more excuses, Get Macintosh Plus. The larger memory 
gives you instant access to intensive applications such as lengthy 
word processing documents, spreadsheets, and more. You even 
get faster file loading and less disk swapping, which helps you work 
even faster. 

Next, LaserWriter Plus. A breakthrough in office printing. 
Near-typeset quality output adds professional polish to brochures, 
letters, price lists or other documents. You get more type styles. More 
computer-compatibility. High-resolution graphics. Plus networking 

= capability. 
: So don't wait. Get a 
sweet deal on Macintosh 
Plus and LaserWriter Plus. 
From Leasametric, where 
you can rent or lease. 


appetizing. 
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Data Communications Division 


All the equipment. All the service. All the time. 


Northem California & Pacific Northwest (415) 574-5797 © Southern California 1-800-638-8574 


Rocky Mountains 1-800-638-7854 © Southeast 1-800-241-5841 * Central 1-800-323-4823 * Northeast 1-800-221-0246 


‘© Leasametric, Inc, 1987 Apple, the Apple logo and LaserWriter are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer, lnc. 
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even Apple a lot more fe 


Authorized Value Added Reseller 


pieces; the higher number will buy 100,000 
pieces of direct mail, office rental, the purchase 
of a Mac and a part-time editor. 

Many newsletters never make it past the 
initial mailing. When publishers see the low 
rate of return, they simply don’t publish. 

Once the marketing hurdle is partially 
cleared, other troubles begin. The major one is 
called fulfillment: addressing labels and 
envelopes, mailing out the pieces, tracking sub- 
scriptions and circulation and sending out 
invoices. The larger, more successful newslet- 
ters hire outside service bureaus, but start ups 
will have to take care of this themselves. 

Specialized software for the Mac can do 
much of the fulfillment work, but it is still 
time-consuming. And postal regulations, in 
particular, can become a nightmare. 

Goss said the U.S. Postal Service has rigid 
requirements on how bulk mail must be sent 
out, There are rules about where to place mail- 
ing labels, how to sort by ZIP code, how to 
place the newsletters in bags and even how to 
tie the bags. Terrizzi said she suggests visiting 
the local post office before mailing. 

She also urges shopping around for a print- 
er, checking samples of their work, contacting 
their clients and, perhaps most importantly, 
being at the plant for the print run so that mis- 
takes can be caught immediately. 

Beyond the marketing, mailing and printing 
are the unforeseen gremlins that bedevil the 
publishing world. Of these, Ballantine said 
simply, “If anything can go wrong, it will.” 

She has lived through a total disk crash 
that forced her to re-create almost an entire 
book and through a postal error that lost every 
single copy of the Herb Quarterly,addressed to 
Oregon, Hawaii and Alaska. 

But despite all the problems, start ups can 
succeed, 

“Happily for me and my association, suc- 
cess can happen,” said Goss. 

Ballantine said with a successful newsletter, 
“you have a license to print money. With the 
Herb Quarterly, I’m printing $6 bills. When I 
want more money, I just print more copies.” i 
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Continued from Page 13 
which is included in both MacWEEK indexes, 
gained 129.6 percent. 

The strong performance of the MacWEEK 
indexes continued in the latest period. Between 
July 1 and Aug. 7, the MacWEEK DPI rose 
14.5 percent and the MacWEEK EPI increased 
8.6 percent. 

The MacWEEK indexes are designed to 
show the performance of desktop and elec- 
tronic publishing stocks relative to the general 
market. To compare performance, the value of 
each market indicator on Jan. | was set to an 
arbitrary value of 100. 

The DPI is composed of the following 
stocks: Adobe, Aldus, Apple, Colorocs, Data- 
copy, Hewlett-Packard, Migent, QMS, Wang 
Labs and Xerox. The EPI includes those com- 
panies and Apollo, Compugraphic, Digital 
Equipment, Eastman Kodak, Intergraph, Inter- 
leaf, Scitex, Systems Integrators, Sun 
Microsystems and Xyvision. The indexes are 
unweighted. 


Focus: Desktop publishing 


BY BILL LANGENES 
Creative Strategies Research 
Half of all Macintosh users in organizations with large numbers of Macintoshes use their system 
for desktop publishing, according to the July MarketWEEK survey. 

Of 301 respondents, 149 use a page-layout program to produce printed materials. 

Almost three-quarters — 72 percent — of these desktop publishers use a Mac Plus, while 16 
percent use a Mac 512K, 11 percent use a Mac SE and | percent use a Mac II. 

When comparing the Macs used by publishers and non-publishers, the mix of Macintoshes is 
similar, with publishers showing a slight preference for the Plus, which was the most powerful 
Mac until the SE became available in April and the Mac II in July. 


MACS USED BY DESKTOP PUBLISHERS VS. 
NON-PUBLISHERS? 
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PageMaker leads page-layout programs ... 


More than three-quarters of Macintosh desktop publishers said PageMaker from Aldus Corp. of 
Seattle is the page-layout program they use most often, according to the survey. It is used 
by 115 of the 149 desktop publishers. 

Interestingly, the majority of PageMaker users — 58 percent — also use the best-selling and 
most powerful word processor, Microsoft Word from Microsoft Corp. of Redmond, Wash. 

The second most widely used page-layout program is Ready,Set,Go! from Letraset USA of 
Paramus, N.J. Ready,Set,Go! is used by 17 percent of publishers surveyed. 

Newly introduced versions of these programs, PageMaker 2.0 and Ready, Set,Go! 4.0, offer 
users enhanced capabilities and sophisticated features and are expected to heat up the competition 
between these and other programs. 


... producing many types of documents ... 


Seven types of documents are produced by about three-quarters of desktop publishers using a 
Macintosh, Plans, reports and proposals, produced by 91 percent of respondents, are the most 
widely created documents. 

The seven most widely produced types of materials, along with the percentage of the 149 Mac 
publishers producing them, include: plans/reports/proposals, 91 percent; presentation materials, 87 
percent; newsletters, 84 percent; correspondence/memos, 80 percent; business forms, 76 percent; 
advertising/promotional materials, 74 percent; and manuals/documentation, 73 percent. 

Categories of materials can be grouped generally by those used within an organization 
and those used outside the organization. The largest grouping — those for both internal and 
external use — includes plans/reports/proposals, presentation materials, newsletters, correspon- 
dents/memos, business forms and manuals/documentation. Those for external use also include 
advertising/promotional materials. 


Plans/reports/proposals 
Presentation materials 
Newsletters 
Correspondence/memos 
Business forms 
Adv./promo materials 
Manuals/documentation 
Other 

Books/magazines 
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... With laser, typeset and dot-matrix output 


Laser printers, particularly LaserWriters, are the workhorses of desktop publishing. According to . 
the survey, 91 percent of desktop publishers use a laser printer exclusively or with another printer; 
44 percent use a dot-matrix printer exclusively or with another printer. 

Typesetting equipment, such as a Linotronic, is used by 14 percent of respondents. 

Almost half of the respondents use a combination of output equipment; 35 percent use both 
laser and dot-matrix output. The remaining 51 percent use only one type of output device, either a 
laser printer (42 percent) or a dot-matrix printer (9 percent). 


‘The Market WEEK survey is conducted exclusively for MacWEEK by Creative Strategies Research, a high-technology research and consulting firm 
based in Santa Clara, Calif. For this survey, U.S. corporate and other volume users were randomly selected from the Mac WEEK subscriber database and 
surveyed by telephone during July. Three hundred-and ‘one questionnaires were obtained with a response rate of 98 percent. A total of 308 respondents 
were reached; 301 agreed to take part in the survey. 


Hardware and software 
for the business Mac. 


SOFTWARE 


NCP denotes not copy-protected. 
CP denotes copy-protected. 
Aegis Development ... NCP 
Doug Clapp's Word Tools 

Affinity Microsystems ... NCP 
Tempo (power user's macro utility) . . 
ALSoft ... NCP 


. $42. 


> (85, 


DiskExpress (maximize disk performance) 27 
Altsys ... NCP 

FONTastic Plus (advanced font editor) 49. 
Fontographer (Laserwriter font editor) ... 245. 
Ann Arbor ... NCP 

FullPaint (advanced Paint program) . . . 53 
Berkeley System Design ... NCP 

Stepping Out (requires 512k).......... 59. 
Blyth ... CP 

Omnis 3 Plus (multi-user available). . . Call 
Borland International ... NCP 

Sidekick 2.0. . 19. 
Reflex (information management analysis) 59. 
Turbo Pascal (HFS compatible) . . 59 
BrainPower ... NCP 

Graphidex (DA graphics organizer) . . . 69. 
Designscope (electronic circuit design) .. 129. 
StatView 512+ (req. external drive, 512k) 179. 
Bravo Technologies ... NCP 

MacCalec (easy to use spreadsheet) 79. 
CasadyWare ... NCP 

Fluent Fonts (two-disk set) " 29. 
Fluent Laser Fonts (Vols. 1-15) . . each 48. 
Central Point Software ... NCP 

Copy II Mac (includes MacTools) 20. 
Challenger Software ... NCP 

Mac3D (3D graphics, CAD features) . 119. 
Chang Labs ... NCP 

Rags to Riches Ledger or Payables 125. 
Rags to Riches Receivables (req. 512k) 125, 
The C.A.T. (Contacts, Activities, Time) . 199. 
Inventory Control... . ae . 248. 
Professional Billing . . 243. 
Cortland ... NCP 

TopDesk 2.1 (7 new desk accessories) 34. 
Cricket Software ... NCP 

Statworks (statistical package) 77. 
Cricket Graph (multiple windows) 127. 
Cricket Draw (advanced draw capabilities) 177. 
Data Tailor ... NCP 

Trapeze (spreadsheet, reqs. 512k) 173. 
DataViz ... NCP 

MacLink Plus (transfer Mac/IBM data). » 159 
Digital, etc. ... NCP 

Turbo Maccountant (GL,APAR, Payroll) 262. 
Dow Jones ... CP 

Market Manager Plus 1.5 « 159. 
Dubl-Click Software ... NCP 

World-Class Fonts! (both Volumes)... ... . 49. 
WetPaint Clip Art (both Volumes) ........- 49. 
Enabling Technologies ... NCP 

Easy3D (create solid 3D objects) 89. 
Pro 3D (3D shaded modeling) . . . 199, 
Forethought ... NCP 

FileMaker Plus (feature-packed database). . 159. 
PowerPoint (professional presentations) 249. 
FWB Software ... NCP 

Hard Disk Backup (protect hard disk info)... 38. 
Hard Disk Partition (speeds up hard disk)... 38. 
Hard Disk Util (orogram backup) 56. 
Ideaform ... NCP 

MacLabeler (print disk labels) 29. 
DiskQuick (catalog floppies & hard drives). 29. 
Imagine ... NCP 

Smart Alarms (DA reminder system) . 38. 
Industrial Computations ... NCP 
Powermath (equation solving tool) . 69. 
Infosphere ... CP 

LaserServe (LaserWriter spooler) << 60. 
MacServe (AppleTalk software). ......... 175. 
Innovative Data Design ... NCP 

MacDratt (new updated version, 512k) 159. 


LaserWare ... 

LaserWorks awe, 512k, Laserwriter) . . $229. 
LaserPaint (requires Mac Plus, Laserwriter) 375. 
Legisoft/Nolo Press ... NCP 

WillWriter 2.0 (prepare your own will). . . «ot, 
Letraset ... NCP 
Ready,Set,Go!l3...........-....5 . 249. 
Linguist’s Software ... NCP 

Tech (1000 different symbols) sae 59; 
Foreign language fonts................ call 
Living Videotext ... NCP 

More (outlines, windows, & tree charts)... . 158. 
Lundeen & Associates ... NCP : 
WorksPlus Spell . cs) 
Micro Analyst ... 

Mac Zap (recover crashed hard disks) . . . . . 36. 
Microsoft 

Basic Interpreter 3.0 (NCP) . 64. 
Chart 1.02 (42 chart styles, CP) .... . siare: 
Multiplan 1.1 (63 col, by 255 rows, CP)... . 105. 
File 1.05 (flexible data manager, NCP) 11 
Basic Compiler 1.0 (NCP) . . . 119. 
Fortran 2.2 (compiler NCP)....... 169. 
Works 1.0 (integrated tool, NCP)......... 189. 
Excel 1.04 (power spreadsheet, NCP) . 224. 
Word 3.0 (word processor, NCP) 239. 
Mindscape ... CP 

GraphicWorks 1.1 (newsletters, posters)... . 48. 
Monogram ... NCP 

Dollars & Sense (home, small business) . 81 
Odesta ... NCP 

Double Helix (relational, custom menus). . . 275. 
Multi-User Helix (requires 512k) . . . 439. 
OWL International ... NCP 

Guide (hypertext, free-form info) . . . 79. 
Guide Envelope System . 109. 
Palantir ... NCP 

inTalk (communication to emulation) 99. 
PBI Software ... NCP 

HFS Locater (DA organizer for HFS) 26. 
HD Backup (supports MFS, HFS). 29. 
Personal Computer Ceripherets «. NCP 
HFS Backup ..... . 32 
ProVUE Development . NCP 

OverVUE 2.0 (power, packed database) 149. 
Satori ... NCP 

BulkMailer (mailing lists)... . . . id 
BulkMailer Plus (up to 90,000 names) . 225. 
Legal Billing (attorneys to accountants) 385. 
Legal Billing |! (full trust accounting) 575. 
Project Billing (architects to engineers) . 445. 
Silicon Beach Software ... NCP 

Silicon Press (printer utility, 512k). 41 
SuperPaint (advanced graphics program). . . 54. 
Software Discoveries ... NCP 

Record Holder Plus (data manager). ...... 45. 
Software Ventures ... NCP 

Microphone 1.1 (includes Glue™) 119, 
Solutions, Inc. ... NCP 

SmartScrap & The Clipper. 41. 
Glue (creates “print to disk” capability) ..... 41 
State of the Art ... CP 

Electric Checkbook (print checks) . 28. 
SuperMac Technology ... NCP 

SuperSpool 3.4 . 49. 
Diskfit (backup & restore Utility). . 49. 
SuperLaserSpool..............055 99. 
Multi-User SuperLaserSpool. S 209: 
Survivor Software ... NCP 

MacMoney (financial planner) . 42. 
Symmetry ... NCP 

Acta 1.2 (outlineMriting desk accessory)... . 38. 
PictureBase (clip art manager, 512k). . 42. 
T/Maker ... NCP 

ClickArt Personal Graphics, Effects, 
Publications, Letters Vol. 1 or 2, Holidays, 
Business Image............. ..each 28, 
Bombay, Plymouth, or Seville Laser font ... 46. 
Write Now (word processor)... . . 102. 
Think Technologies ... NCP 

Laserspeed (Laserwriter utility)... . eas oY 
Lightspeed Pascal (includes debugger)... . 85. 


Lightspeed C (top-rated C Compiler) $125. 

InBox Starter Kit(CP) ............. 2385. 

InBox Personal Connection (Mac & PC). call 

TML Systems ... NCP 

TML Source Code Library ...........- 58. 

TML Pascal (compiler, reg. 512k) . . 68. 

TrueBasic ... NCP 

True BASIC (ask about special) 59. 

Algebra 1 or Il, Pre-calculus, Trigonometry, 

3D Graphics, Discrete Math, Probability, 

Chippendale utilities & Calculus . each 35. 

TrueSTAT (Statistics)... ......2005- GeDe, 

Runtime (create stand- alone applications). . . 59 

William & Macias ... NCP 

myDiskLabeler (design & print labels)... ... 24. 

myDiskLabeler w/Color (reg. Imagewriter Il)... 33. 

myDiskLabeler w/Laserwriter option....... 38. 

Working Software ... NCP 

Spellswell (Spelling checker). 45. 
HARDWARE 


Manufacturer's minimum limited warranty period is 
listed after each company name. Some products in 
their line may have longer warranty periods. 


Note: Some hardware items are available in either 
platinum or beige color. Please specify. 


20 Megabyte SCSI Hard Drive........ 569. 
AST Research ... 2 years 

AST Turboscan (300 dpi scanner) 1479. 
AST 2000 (20 MB, 20 MB tape) . . 1479. 
AST 4000 (74 MB, 60 MB tape) 3895. 
Curtis Manufacturing ... lifetime 

Diamond (6 outlets). Brn . 29. 
Emerald (6 outlets; 6 ft cord) 36. 
Sapphire (3 outlets; EMI/RFI filtered) . . 47. 
Ruby (6 outlets; EMI/RFI filtered; 6 ft cord) 56. 
Dove Computer ... 90 days 

MacSnap Memory Upgrades call 
Ergotron ... 1 year 

Mouse Cleaner 360° 15. 
MacTilt or MacTilt SE 74 
MacBuffer 512k . . 329. 
MacBuffer 1024k ... . ‘ 429. 
Farallon Computing ... 1 year 

PhoneNET PLUS (DB-9 or DIN-8) . . . . 39. 
Hayes ... 2years 

Smartcom II (communications software) 88. 
Smartmodem 1200 . 299. 
Smartmodem 2400 . . 449. 
InterBridge (connect Appletalk networ s).. 659. 
IOMEGA ... 90 days 

Bernoulli Box (dual 20 MB w/SCSI). 1879. 
Bernoulli Box (dual 10 MB, Appletalk). . call 
Kensington ... 1 year 

Appletalk Cable Clips or Connectors each 1. 
Mouse Cleaning Kit w/Mouse Pocket. . mite 
Disk Drive Cleaning Kit oot reas 
Tilt/Swivel. . 22. 
Universal Copy Stand. ne 24. 
Polarizing Filter or Surge Suppressor 34. 
System Saver Mac or Control Center . 64. 
A-B Box (for the Mac Plus) . 64. 
Turbo Mouse ... . 3 85. 
Koala Technologies ... 90 days 

MacVision (digitizer) . 175. 
Kraft ... 1 year 

3 Button Quickstick. . 39. 
Migent ... 1 year 

Pocket Modem (ext. 1200 baud)......... 175. 
Mirror Technologies ... 1 year 

Magnum 800 External Drive...... 209. 
Magnum 20 Tape Backup t 899. 
MagNet 40/40 (40MB, 40MB tape) ..... 2395. 
MagNet 20x (w/cable). .. . . . res 

MagNet 30x (w/cable). 

MagNet 40x (w/cable) . 3 

MagNet 85x (w/40MB tape). . . . 

Nutmeg Systems ... 1 year 


Nutmeg 19” Monitor. . 


Personal Computer Peripherals ... 1 year 

MacBottom HD 21MB (SCS/) . $859. 

MacBottom HD 21MB (SCSI) with modem 999. 

MacBottom HD 45MB (SCSI) 1285. 

Summagraphics ... 90 days 

MacTablet 12” x 12” (sketching)... ... 379. 

Systems Control ... 2 years 

MacGard (surge protection) 39; 

Thunderware ... 90 days 

ThunderScan 4.0 w/Power Port... . . 199. 

Western Automation ... 1 year 

DASCH RAMdisk 2000k. . . . 459 
DISKS 

Sony 3/2" DS/DD Disks (box of 10) . 20. 

Fuji 3/2” DS/DD Disks (box of 70) . 20. 

MAXELL 37/2" DS/DD Disks (box of 10) 21 


Verbatim 31/2” DS/DD Disks (box of 10) 21 

3M 312” DS/DD Disks (box of 10) reel 
INFORMATION SERVICES 

CompuServe 

CompuServe Information Service . 24. 

Dow Jones 

Dow Jones News/Retrieval Membership Kit . . 24. 

ACCESSORIES 

1/0 Design 

Imageware II (Imagewriter Il carry case) .... 49. 

Macinware Plus (Mac Plus carry case) . 69. 

Macinware SE (Mac SE carry case) . 89. 

Kalmar Designs 

Teakwood Roll-top Case (holds 45 disks) ... 14 

Teakwood Roll-top Case (holds 90 disks) 21 

Teakwood Roll-top Case (holds 135 disks) .. 29. 

Moustrak 

Moustrak Pad (standard 7”"x 9")... 0.6.4. 8. 

Moustrak Pad (large 9x 11")... 4 9. 

Sensible Softworks 

“MacAttire” covers for 512k, Plus &SE... 7-17 

High Trek Mac Plus or SE carry case call 


OUR POLICY 


We accept VISA and MASTERCARD. 

No surcharge added for credit card orders. 

Your card is not charged until we ship. 

\f we must ship a partial order, we never charge freight 
on the shipment(s) that complete the order. 

No sales tax. 

All U.S. shipments insured; no additional charge. 
APO/FPO orders usually shipped 1st Class Mail 
Allow 1 week for personal and company checks to 
clear. 

UPS Next-Day-Air available. 

COD max. $1000. Cash or certified check. 

120 day limited warranty on all products. * 

To order, call us anytime Monday thru Friday 9:00 to 
9:00, or Saturday 9:00 to 5:30. You can call our 
business offices at 603/446-7711 Monday through 
Friday 9:00 to 5:30. 


SHIPPING 


Note: Accounts on net terms pay actual shipping. 
Continental US: For printers and hard drives add 2% 
for UPS ground shipping (call for UPS Blue or UPS 
Next-Day-Air). For all other items, add $2 per order to 
cover UPS shipping. We will automatically use UPS 
2nd-Day-Air at no extra charge if you are more than 2 
days from us by UPS ground. Hawaii: For printers and 
hard drives, actual UPS Blue charge will be added, For 
all other items, add $2 per order. Alaska and Outside 
Continental US: Call 603/446-7711 for information 
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Adding memory’s a Snap. Spool yourself! 


] 
| lf you're using your Mac You've just started printing your report on the effect 
! : cealiese i want of electronic zithers on the “‘Silicon Sound.” Now 
psaerettadelais = you'd like to switch over to your 3-year projection 
fis in se out vi factor on the long-term ramifications of your new 
| MacSnap 2s from Dove Es data. But you've got to cool your jets 'til the print- 

Computer Corporation id of 32 ing’s done. Not with SuperSpoo! (for ImageWriter | 
you can have a bunch of j &ll printers) or SuperLaserSpoo! (for LaserWriter 
programs at your click _ : Band ImageWriters). They'll take over the print manag- 
@ and call, because it # ing, while you get on to bigger and better things. 

more than doubles the Both are transparent (work in the background), are 
a amount of RAM ona " compatible with all major applications, and work on 

f Mac Plus or Mac SE = "i both floppy and hard disk systems. 

_ (from 1 Mb to 2.5 Mb). 

That means ‘you have RAM room for more than twice as many programs % SuperMac Software (not copy-protected) 


(depending, of course, upon their size). Using Dove's RAM disk utility, not SuperSpool 3.4 (for 512, 512E, MacPlus & SE) 
only do you eliminate disk swapping, but, with everything in RAM, you SuperLaserSpool 1.1 (for 512, 512E, MacPlus & SE) 
our Legs 


greatly increase your operating speed. MacSnap 2s can be further ex- i 
panded to 4 Meg and is compatible with most internal peripherals. See Multi-User SuperLaserSpool 1.1 (for 512, 512E, MacPlus & SE) 
Tip Sheet for more information on memory upgrades. 


Dove Computer’s MacSnap 2s ... 90 days...............00- 


(Call for prices on other Dove memory upgrades). Visual database 
e 


You probably never realized how many different graphics you'd 
use (and create yourself) when you bought your Mac. Now the 
problem is to find a convenient place to keep them, ready to 


Name: Casey Schnackenberg Claim to fame: Enjoys ice fishing at -15°F. re-use at your slightest wanton whim. Get Pi ‘ctureBase. It puts 
“So you originally bought your Mac just programs active, And to do things like graphics at your fingertips fast, even when you're in other 

to keep alittle database, and now you're manage your printer while doing other applications. And, with the multi-user license available from 
an inveterate computer jock with a computing (it's called print spooling). Symmetry, you can even share graphics through AppleShare, 


16-hour-a-day habit and a vast library of Hard drives minimize disk swapping, 7] 
software. These things happen. It's time but RAM upgrades are the thing for MacServe, or other AppleTalk file servers. 
you got more RAM. Why? To minimize —_ faster computing. Dove Computer offers Symmetry’s PictureBase 1.2 


the constant back and forth between memory upgrades for the Mac 512, fa 
RAM and disk. To keep a whole lot of Plus, SE and Il. Call us for details. r (not copy: protected, for 512, 512E, MacPlus, SE & Il) .... $42 Lats? 


: aks ae ents be & 
e e 
Design circuits on screen. 

Attention all you people with an engineering bent! Or 
even a mild inclination thereto. Designscope from | 
BrainPower lets you develop up to 254 component block | Stepping Out 
diagrams for digital and analog circuits on screen, assign Se 
parameters to each block, and then simulate the com- 
pleted circuit. So you can catch problems before you 
start designing component circuitry. There's a truly 

m tongue twisting variety of component blocks available, 
including amplifiers, analog switches, voltage sources, 
noise generators, flip flops, one shots, and more. 


BrainPower’s Designscope 1.15 
CALT stands for Contacts, Activities, | (not copy-protected for 512, 512E, MacPius, SE &1) $129 more squinting, N serious 
Time: i. it keeps the Who, What, and | . | objects crawling outside of your field of vision. 
| When of every event related in a single Seen Out gives you fe ee Rene 
+ : rough pages in a single slip of the mouse 
database. Enter and look for information without seroling, 


based on a contact person, activity (meet- | S e ft e t e | ‘And ithas a few other handy features, 
hi In 0 hi gear. | such as letting you zoom in on your screen 


ing, letter, phone call, etc.), and/or when it | 
happened. C.A.. constantly updates your | (with 2X to 16X enlargement) or see the big 


No more sauintng No more mysterious 


files, and generates reminders, schedules, What's a high-speed daredevil like you doing with that wimpy [IMM nicture (with 2X or 4X reduction). All of which 
ee memos, etc. based on that data. This is an = | little mouse on your desk? Accelerate into those cursor corners jm sialy ses ee serena -_ 
exciting and powerful new management ji } with a Kraft Systems 3-button QuickStick. The same fast re- design or desktop publishing application. 
tool. Compatible with the Macintosh 512, ji sponse and click action as a mouse, combined with the speed Compatible with the Macintosh 512, 512E, 
512E, Plus, SE and Il. | and sheer unadulterated fun of a joystick. Plus and SE. 
Chang Labs Kraft Systems | Berkeley System Design 
| C.A.T. 1.0 (not copy:protected). . . $199 | | (OS, BERLIN Ree isapoccre ssecpe baosodemaeaos $39 | Stepping Out 1.1 (not copy-protected) $5 7| 


Mac- 
Paint! 


Do the new EPSF and 
TIFF graphics file 
formats represent 

a Tower of Babel? 

Or do they represent 

a rational plan to provide 
for current and future 
advances in Macintosh 
graphics? 


BY TONI THOMPSON 
Special to MacWEEK 
When the Macintosh was first introduced, 
MacPaint and PICT, Apple’s universal format 
for transferring graphic images between appli- 
cations, were the only Macintosh graphics file 
standards. Since then, application developers 
have increased the capabilities of their software 
to allow support of higher-resolution graphics 
input and output, and a variety of graphics file 
descriptions have emerged as a result. 
Macintosh users can now work with scan- 
ners that copy 8.5-by-11-inch pictures at reso- 
lutions up to 300 dpi into a 1-Mbyte Mac. With 
the advent of the Mac II and its greater memo- 
ry capacity, scanner manufacturers already are 


talking about 1,200-dpi and color scanners for 
the Mac. Several programs now permit manip- 
ulation of PostScript-generated images that can 
be drawn on the screen three times faster than 
by using QuickDraw routines. However, an 
increase in graphics information results in 
much larger files that require more disk and 
memory space, take more time to transmit and 
can take longer to manipulate than smaller 
images. Software and hardware manufacturers 
are cooperating to produce standards for graph- 
ics communication, storage and reproduction. 


TIFF 


Aldus Corp. of Seattle, developer of PageMak- 
er, along with Microsoft Corp. of Redmond, 


WINDOW ON GRAPHICS 


NEW FILE 
STANDARDS 
FOR GRAPHICS 
EVOLVE 


PAUL MORRELL 


Wash., and several scanner makers worked for 
more than a year developing strategies to 
improve the way scanned image data is stored 
and transmitted. 

One result of this cooperative effort was the 
development of a non-proprietary industry 
standard known as TIFF. 

TIFF (Tag Image File Format) offers a writ- 
ten specification for communicating rectangu- 
lar images that are comprised of pixels. 

Although TIFF often is thought of as a file 
format for scanner images of 300 dpi or more, 
even 72-dpi (MacPaint resolution) images 
may be saved in this format. The TIFF 
standards have been widely distributed and 
are used by scanner manufacturers as a stan- 


dard file format for Macintosh and PC-compat- 
ible products. 

Steve Carlsen, an Aldus staff engineer, 
wrote in The Aldus File, an Aldus newsletter: 
“TIFF was developed with an eye toward the 
future — the format is capable of supporting 
increasingly powerful scanners that will repro- 
duce higher quality, even color photographic 
images.” 

TIFF has already led to a sub-format called 
gray-scale TIFF. This format allows scanners 
to reproduce gray screens and gradations of 
photographic tones, producing a shaded effect 
that lends a 3D quality to an image. 

Unfortunately, not all TIFFs are created 
equal. 

Isaac Goff, president of LaserWare Inc., 
said of the situation: “When the TIFF format 
was introduced, it had three conventions: stan- 
dard (non-compressed), Pack-Bits Compressed 
and Group 3 Compressed. The latter two 
schemes are popular and being used widely at 
the moment and will reduce the size of the file 


Macintosh and MS-DOS 
applications are now able 
to exchange graphic and 
page-layout files in ways 
that were not possible 
before the development 
of the TIFF and EPSF 
file formats. 


up to 50 percent before saving. 

“Many scanner makers, however, have 
written their own variation of one of the TIFF 
conventions. Some TIFF files even place head- 
er information at the end of files, and that vio- 
lates the TIFF file standard,” Goff said. 

Graphics programs designed for Macs with 
a megabyte or less of memory cannot support 
large files simply because there is not enough 
room for the program and the file to work 
together in memory. An 8.5-by-11-inch TIFF 
image scanned at 300 dpi may be more than 
800 Kbytes in size before it is saved in a 
compressed format. A 600-dpi file may be 
more than 3 Mbytes in size. While the files 
may be stored or transmitted in compressed 
form, they must be uncompressed to perform 
editing operations other than cropping and 
scaling. 

Illustrator, from Palo Alto, Calif.-based 
Adobe Systems Inc., cannot work with TIFF 
files, although Aldus’ PageMaker page-layout 
program permits the user to import, resize and 
crop any TIFF file. FullPaint, Cricket Draw 
and SuperPaint don’t permit importation of 
TIFF files. LaserPaint, designed with an eye to 
the Mac II and large screens, permits full- 
screen editing of 300-dpi TIFF images at 600 
dpi, which makes it a valuable program for 
scanner image post-processing. 

Some scanners offer a choice of program- 
specific 300-dpi formats, but a user should 
always check that the scanner software will 
produce files with which his graphics program 


can work. 


EPSF 


EPSF (Encapsulated PostScript) recently has 
emerged as an important file format for graph- 
ics, page-layout and word-processing programs 
to support. According to the Cricket Draw 
manual, “The EPSF format ... was originally 
drafted by Jim Von Ehr of Altsys Corp.” 

EPSF is described by John-Henry Gross, a 
customer-support specialist for Adobe Sys- 
tems, which developed the PostScript page- 
description language, as “a reasonable subset 
of the structuring conventions of PostScript.” 
Enhancements were added to the original EPS 
file format early this year. These were devel- 
oped by Aldus, Adobe and Microsoft to get 
some structural consistency in the use of 
PostScript, to add support for print spoolers 
and to permit compatibility with Microsoft 
Windows in the MS-DOS environment. 

An EPSF file is a standard PostScript file, 
with an option to include a bit-map screen 
dump, that can be embedded in a larger 
PostScript application. It uses a subset of 
PostScript’s internal line drawing routines and 
eliminates the use of certain commands, like 
Erase Page, within a file. 

The latest incarnation of EPSF was 
designed to specify the format required for 
importing a PostScript file into all environ- 
ments. Files from different systems could then 
be included into page-layout systems as illus- 
trations, with an option for a visual representa- 
tion of the file to appear on screen as an aid to 
page composition. 

Interestingly, either a TIFF file or a 
Microsoft Windows MetaFile may be included 
as part of an EPSF (MS-DOS) file. The specifi- 
cations for an EPSF (Macintosh) file that dis- 
plays to the screen requires that a QuickDraw 
Tepresentation be stored within the EPSF file as 
a PICT subfile. Even with this standard in 
place, however, many recently published Mac- 
intosh graphics production systems like Cricket 
Draw, Adobe Illustrator and LaserWare’s 
LaserPaint produce EPSF files but cannot 
open EPSF files produced by another program. 
However, EPSF files created by all of these 
programs may be viewed, scaled and cropped 
in page-layout programs like Aldus’ Pagemak- 
er 2.0 and Quark XPress. 


Blending sophistication and simplicity 
Mac and MS-DOS applications are now able to 
exchange graphic and page-layout files in ways 
not possible before the development of these 
new file formats. Despite the variations on the 
theme of TIFF that we see in today’s scanner 
market, a standard has been set for high-resolu- 
tion graphics in both operating environments. 
EPSF is an important step in the design of 
desktop-publishing products, largely because 
of its ability to preserve graphic information by 
incorporating other files into its structure. 
Graphics standards continue to evolve, 
reflecting the growing capabilities of the Mac 
and its accessories, thanks to the important 
contributions these early standard developers 
have made. Their work is helping to move 
developers toward universal graphic image- 
transfer file formats as elegant and versatile in 
concept as the originals, MacPaint and PICT. @ 
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Learning to take full advantage 


Graphics professionals are increasingly 
attracted to Macintosh graphics software. 
However, advanced design tools like Adobe’s 
Illustrator require design planning and serious 
study from the user who wants to take full 
advantage of them. Anticipating the needs of 
new computer users with backgrounds in 
graphic design and typography, some produc- 
ers of the latest graphics software have devel- 
oped excellent support materials, 

Aldus Corp., developer of PageMaker, in 
cooperation with Know How Inc., a San Fran- 
cisco microcomputer education company, has 
produced a dealer support package that is a 
model for teaching page layout on a micro- 
computer, The package from the Seattle com- 
pany sells for $1,500 and provides a complete 
training kit for computer dealers’ in-house 
trainers. It consists of a “Train the Trainer” 
module that provides eight hours of classroom 
instruction for dealer personnel who will be 
teaching PageMaker to end users. Included are 
leaders’ guides, overhead transparencies, exer- 
cise files on disk and student workbooks 
keyed to the classroom presentation. 

Adobe Systems Inc. of Palo Alto, Calif., 
maker of Illustrator, a sophisticated graphics 
design tool, has gone even further in providing 
user support and training. The Illustrator soft- 
ware package comes with a videotaped intro- 
duction that is low in hype and high in instruc- 
tional value. The tape features John Warnock, 
the company president, demonstrating how to 
produce illustrations that require using some 
of the program’s most powerful features. 

The third lesson on the Illustrator video- 
tape walks the user through production of a 
complex flower arrangement design, By the 
end of the lesson, the viewer has been gently 
introduced to curve, circle and straight line 
production; rotating, transforming and dupli- 
cating objects; closing and painting objects; 
creating text; magnifying and viewing the 
drawing. The tape is almost better than being 
trained by an artist who has mastered the pro- 
gram because you can play back lessons 
repeatedly to pick up nuances of technique. 

As you might expect from its name, Illus- 
trator was designed for illustrators and graphic 
designers. These professionals particularly 
will appreciate the functional and beautifully 
designed Illustrator manual. The manual 
serves both as a reference and a student work- 
book, providing explanatory text for the sam- 
ple exercises that come on disk with the soft- 
ware package. Hundreds of drawings and dia- 
grams illuminate the text. Important concepts 
like “gray scales,” “stroke attributes” and 
“device dependence” are explained fully in a 
concise, conversational tone. The combination 
of the manual and its companion videotape 
create a virtually painless introduction to a 
highly technical piece of software. 

To supplement these materials, Adobe has 
followed Aldus’ lead in providing “train the 
trainer” instruction around the country. 
Adobe’s training package includes the right to 
duplicate student materials used to train end 
users. These are provided both as a set of 


proofs printed on a Linotype at 1,250 dpi and 
as disk files that can be printed on a Laser- 
Writer printer. Lynne Fitzpatrick, an Adobe 
training specialist who trains computer dealer- 
ship personnel in Illustrator and software 
developers in PostScript, said “programs like 
Illustrator can’t be learned without referring to 
training materials because of the sophistica- 
tion in function that they provide.” Noting 
“most dealerships don’t have a formula for 
developing training,” she cites the Adobe 
dealer training program as an important factor 
in the software's success in the market. 

When Fitzpatrick is called upon to do 
“Quick Intro” training to familiarize sales peo- 
ple with the software, she said they are most 
interested in learning what software works 
with Illustrator. An experienced trainer who 
has taught sales people and end users in the 
microcomputer industry for more than five 
years, she said, “Salespeople can no longer 
take time to teach their customers how to use 
their computer systems, Once they know in- 
depth customer training will be handled by 
independent consultants or their own compa- 
ny’s training staff, they concentrate on finding 
out how to do good demos and learning when 
to recommend the product.” 

Following the lead of Apple’s trainers, 
Adobe’s training force provides up-to-date 
information for dealers on the combinations of 
hardware and software that work together 
effectively. “Dealer trainers and salespeople 
ask questions like, ‘What scanners support 
EPSF (Encapsulated PostScript Files)?’ They 
ask how to move images from one program 
into another.” said Fitzpatrick, “When we pro- 
vide the non-technical answers they need, we 
enable them to give their customers the impor- 
tant details that will put Illustrator to work on 
their design problems.” 

Macintosh users have come to expect 
graphics software to be “intuitive,” which usu- 
ally means easy to learn and use without much 
study. However, the capabilities of Macintosh 
graphics software have grown far beyond 
MacPaint and MacDraw. Software that intro- 
duces new functions may seem obscure at 
first. Often this is due merely to unfamiliarity 
with the function rather than the way it is 
implemented. For example, new users are 
often confused about bit-mapped (MacPaint) 
ys. object-oriented (MacDraw) graphics. 

People who have a good experience with a 
particular piece of software tend to talk about 
it and show off the results. When learning 
software is a difficult and tedious process, a 
user may abandon the effort without ever 
achieving results. As more powerful software 
became available for the Mac, a qualitative 
leap had to be taken to provide a foundation 
for understanding new creative concepts. With 
high-quality, standardized training materials 
being made available through software ven- 
dors, the challenge of learning new, more 
powerful graphics software now has been 
scaled down to a few hours working in a 
classroom or with a videotape. — By Toni 
Thompson 
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Quark Vice President Phil Harley said, “We believe the best support is a good dealer network.” 


holder 


COURTESY ALDUS CORP. 
Sever wewwwy 


Aldus Corp. supplies users with The Desktop Publisher, a six-page newsletter offering PageMaker tips. 
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Neil Greco said Letraset’s Design Workshop turns anyone taking it into a desktop consultant overnight. 


WINDOW ON DESKTOP PUBLISHING 


USERS GET NEEDED 
DESIGN TRAINING TOOLS 


IDERLAND 


5 BY STEVE WELSH 

2 Special to MacWEEK 

8 Making desktop-publishing technology avail- 
able to almost everyone has been a gold mine 
for the major companies involved. 

But design experts say that desktop publish- 
ing by users with no design or typesetting 
experience has resulted in some disappointing 
documents. 

After producing the software that helped 
launch the field, leading desktop-publishing 
companies are now strengthening their com- 
mitment to the market with a logical sequel: 
providing desktop-publishing and design 
training tools so motivated users can more 
easily produce documents they can be proud 

& of. 

8 

8 Letraset 

2 The introduction of Ready, Set,Go! 4.0 at the 

Mac Expo in Boston last week signaled 

8 Letraset’s latest (and best) strategy for the 

~ desktop-publishing market. The Swedish com- 
pany, a leader for the past quarter century in 
traditional type and design solutions, is quietly 
putting the finishing touches on a comprehen- 
sive desktop-publishing/design training pro- 
gram for corporate America, desktop-publish- 
ing dealers and consultants. 

The eight-hour training package, the 
Ready,Set,Go! Design Workshop, will be 
available in mid-September, according to Neil 
Greco, the project’s guiding force and manager 
of education services at Letraset. 

While pricing for the workshop has not yet 
been set, it should sell for a little less than 
$1,000, according to Russ McCann, Letraset’s 
manager of product marketing. Aldus’ 
“PageMaker Classroom” instructional kit costs 
$750, but McCann said he thinks the 
Ready,Set,Go! Design Workshop will be supe- 
ior and be priced accordingly. 

“Basically, if someone takes this workshop, 
they are turned into a DTP consultant over 
night,” McCann said. “We are looking at the 
value of the impact we are making in the mar- 
ketplace, not competing head-to-head with 
Aldus.” 

“The Ready,Set,Go! Design Workshop is 
an instructor-led, hands-on training program 
using a modular approach,” Greco said. “It 
teaches basic elements of type and design in 
addition to [teaching] Ready,Set,Go! 4.0. The 
only prerequisite is an understanding of the 
Macintosh environment, which really means 
nothing more than understanding MacWrite or 
MacDraw.” 


The primary focus will be authorized train- 
ing centers and independent trainers and con- 
sultants, To qualify for instructor workshops, 
dealers must have an instructional staff that 
understands desktop publishing and the corpo- 
rate market, Greco said. 

An additional incentive to dealers is that 
using the workshop to train their employees on 
Ready,Set,Go! 4.0 will help them develop 
good demonstration techniques and link 
instruction with product sales, 

The Ready,Set,Go! Design Workshop will 
be available to educational institutions with 
educational discounts. 

“We will market a training kit that will 
include administrator and student guides. 
Inside the instructor's kit will be the basics 
for setting up a classroom for six to 20 stu- 
dents,” Greco said, “Usually two to a Mac 
keeps the program lively and encourages good 
interaction among students and good design 
judgements.” 

A fictional company, Design Ink, is used as 
an example in the tutorial section. Students 
produce a four-page design, which is a 25-by- 
11-inch fold out, for a Design Ink client, Major 
Chord Music Co. Students discuss design deci- 
sions throughout the production process. 
Included in the instructor’s kit is a tutorial 
“cook book” with 150 overhead transparen- 
cies, each with notes, plus reference materials 
on page layout terms and techniques. These 
tools are used to tailor each workshop to the 
needs of the audience. 

“We do some hand-holding during the first 
part of the workshop, but then we let them cre- 
ate this four-page document. We tell them they 
can approach it with traditional methods and 
output at the final size, or tile eight-and-one- 
half by-11-inch pages,” Greco said. 

The students’ kit includes a Ready,Set,Go! 
4.0 reference guide book that is the size of a 
3.5-inch disk so it can be placed in a regular 
Macintosh disk holder and six templates on 
disk. Having the templates encourages stu- 
dents to review techniques learned in the 
workshop. 

The students’ kit also includes ITC and 
Letraset reference materials, as well as a pica 
tuler. 

“In the end, we retain some of the tradition 
of standard design and layout by telling the 
students we want to put a special touch to our 
publication, something relating to the Major 
Music Chord Co. So we give them Letraset 
transfer lettering (music symbols) to give it the 
special touch, something you can’t do with 


Mac clip art,” said Greco. 

The workshop is divided into roughly 5.5 
hours of instruction and 2.5 hours of hands-on 
work, 

Explain Corp. of Boxborough, Mass., 
which specializes in training products for com- 
puter applications, developed the course mate- 
rials. Letraset had design experts, including 
some with no experience in desktop publishing 
or with the Macintosh, participate to get differ- 
ent perspectives on the project. 

When Ready, Set,Go! users register the 
product, they will be mailed “The Grid Book 
— A Guide To Page Planning” by Jan White, a 
communications design expert and founder of 
the National Composition Association. 

With Ready,Set,Go! 4.0, Letraset says it 
has made a true contribution to design. 
“Ready,Set,Go! 4.0 is really Letraset’s contri- 
bution to the design market,” said Letraset’s 
McCann. “We've gone into our design user 
market for research. Balancing design and pro- 
duction just makes sense.” 


Aldus 


Aldus Corp., producer of PageMaker, offers a 
variety of supplemental tools for page layout. 
Design tips are spread appropriately through- 
out the 314-page user manual for PageMaker 
2.0, and when owners send in their registration 
cards, they are mailed “The Aldus Guide to 
Basic Design,” a 60-page softbound book that 
retails for $6.95. About every two months they 
receive The Desktop Publisher, a six-page 
newsletter offering PageMaker technique and 
design tips. 

Users who subscribe to Aldus’ Extended 
Support Service ($75 for 12 months) also 
receive The Aldus File, a newsletter providing 
industry tips and technical notes. A demonstra- 
tion VHS video tape for PageMaker is avail- 
able for $9.95. 

“Aldus has had design and user support in 
mind from the start,” said Catherine Austin, 
product manager for templates for the Seattle 
company. Austin’s department has already 
written “PageMaker Portfolio: Designs for 
Newsletters,” a $79, 114-page booklet contain- 
ing two disks of newsletter templates. Two 
more portfolios, “Designs for Business 
Communications” and “Manual Preparation,” 
are scheduled for release later this fall. 

PageMaker Classroom, developed by 
Aldus’ training department, is a $750 instruc- 
tional course targeted at authorized training 
centers, college campuses, dealers, consultants 
and corporations that have purchased multiple 
copies of PageMaker. Included is an instruc- 
tor book, overheads and materials for 10 
students. 


Quark 

“Remember, Aldus got a two-year head start,” 
said Phil Harley, executive vice president of 
Quark Inc. of Denver, maker of XPress. “You 
can’t produce quality design aids in a few 
months.” 

XPress ($695) is one of the top three desk- 
top-publishing programs on the market, but it 
is only now making an effort to offer additional 
design help. Chapter 5 of the XPress manual 
offers typesetting and layout tips and has a 
good glossary, but Harley said he feels design 


acrutch. 

“However, we think our glossary is pretty 
extensive. We purposely tried to introduce the 
novice to typesetting terms,” he said. 

Quark also will follow the lead of Aldus 
and Letraset by offering a quarterly newsletter 
to registered owners of XPress. The first issue 
of Finnigan’s Call, which will feature design 
and user tips, should be out in the first week of 
September. 

Quark also will actively push a design 
videotape produced by LaserWrite, a 
design/typesetting company in Palo Alto, 


obligations are not set in stone, and because 
XPress is so powerful and flexible, it should be 
left up to the user to seek tailored help in shap- 
ing output within his environment. 

“We believe the best support is a good deal- 
er network. I honestly believe you can’t read a 
few books and turn out an artfully designed 
page,” Harley said. “People who use desktop 
publishing to produce well-designed pages 
should have traditional training in design. We 
have no interest at this point in producing 
design templates. They don’t really teach 
the consumer anything; it just gives them 


“The event of the year...” 

You heard about last year’s Seybold Confer- 
ence. More than 100 new products were intro- 
duced, including Ventura Publisher and Aldus 
PC PageMaker. Steve Jobs declared that Hew- 
lett-Packard was “brain damaged” for select- 
ing the DDL page description language. IBM 
revealed its desktop publishing strategy. Users 
blasted vendors for not offering support. 
Everyone agreed they had not seen so much 
enthusiasm and excitement in years. 

The 1987 Conference will be even better: alot (213) 457-5850 
of new players in the market; a raft of exciting 
new products; serious work being done by 
serious users. 


The seminar will explore the key issues in 
this rapidly changing Held. Presentations by 
leading industry figures and pioneering users 
are followed up with tough questions from 
the Seybold staff and no-holds-barred 
discussion. 


The exposition will fill 75,000 oe ft. of 
exhibition halls and include virtually every 
vendor from IBM, Apple, Xerox, Kodak, 
Hewlett-Packard, Aldus et al. to dozens 

of innovative new entrants from 

all over the world. This is the 

place to see and compare 

all the alternatives. 
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The Desktop Publishing Conference 


A Seybold Seminar and Exposition 


September 9-12, 1987: the Seybold Desktop 
Publishing Conference in Santa Clara. Four 
days that will once again define an industry. 
You can’t afford to miss it. 


For registration information, contact: 


Seybold Seminars 
6922 Wildlife Road 
Malibu, CA 90265 


Seminar: September 9-11, 1987. $595. 
Exposition: September 10-12, 1987. $25. 
Free to seminar participants. 


Calif., scheduled to hit the retail market in 
mid-September. 

In addition, Quark is negotiating a contract 
to support two design/instruction books target- 
ed for release in January 1988. 

No amount of training and instruction will 
turn someone with absolutely no design apti- 
tude into an accomplished page-layout profes- 
sional, but anyone can learn how to use the 
basic techniques. Perhaps as these training pro- 
grams are implemented over the next months, 
we'll see fewer unattractive, poorly designed 
documents. 


Express yourself! 


Apple, Dow Jones, and MCI Mail team up to simplify electronic mail and file transfers 
with a brand-new telecommunications program. 


Desktop Express 


MCI (handling support and distribution) 
2000 M St. NW, Suite 300 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(800) 444-MAIL 

Retail price: $149 

Strengths: Automates message-sending and 
allows easy transfer of any Mac file. 
Weaknesses: Doesn't fully automate naviga- 
tion of Dow Jones News/Retrieval. 
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Aspirin sales are sure to plummet now that 
Desktop Express has arrived to ease one of the 
Macintosh user’s biggest headaches — sharing 
data. Between Mac applications — nothing 
could be easier, Between Mac users, especially 
those separated by hundreds or thousands of 
miles, it’s a whole different story. 

Traditionally, Mac data has been electroni- 
cally transferred through private bulletin-board 
systems or commercial E-mail services. The 
former can be expensive and difficult to main- 
tain, while the latter are usually limited to 
ASCII-only transfers. That means stripping 
Excel worksheets down to bare text, adding 
carriage returns to WriteNow documents and 
forgetting about MacPaint pictures. 

Either “solution” was guaranteed to leave 
you reaching for the Excedrin. Now you can 
reach for Desktop Express instead. 

With this new communications program, 
Mac users for the first time can take advantage 
of the popular MCI Mail service to transmit 
fully formatted binary files. If necessary, Desk- 
top Express can also produce files that can be 
viewed or printed even if the recipient doesn’t 
own a copy of the application used to create it. 

Developed by Solutions Inc. and marketed 
jointly by Apple, MCI Mail and Dow Jones, 
the program carries a $149 price tag, including 
a free MCI Mail account as well as a Dow 
Jones News/Retrieval password and an hour of 
free connect time. 

Even users doing nothing more complicated 
than exchanging plain-text memos will find the 
procedures streamlined with Desktop Express. 


The program begins at the Command Cen- 
ter, where a handful of icons represent the pro- 
gram’s various modules. Clicking on Create 
Memo calls up MemoWriter, a bare-bones text 
editor. It can’t do anything fancy, but it does 
automatically insert carriage returns at the end 
of each line — an MCI requirement. If you 
prefer, you can write your messages in advance 
in a word processor or in a Desk Accessory 
editor like miniWRITER or MockWrite. 

Once you've prepared your message, click- 
ing Address summons your personal address 
book. There you can either scroll through 
addresses of your acquaintances or manually 
enter new ones, You're also given a chance to 
specify alternative delivery options, such as 
paper delivery by mail or overnight courier. 
You can even send your document to a Telex 
address in any of 50 countries. 

When you launch the transmission and 
Desktop Express makes contact with MCI, a 
series of on-screen status icons are highlighted 
in sequence. These are actually more of a paci- 
fier than anything else. If you really need to 
monitor the connection, Desktop Express 
offers a Session Window that maintains a com- 
plete transcript of each call. 

Beyond simple memo transmission, Desk- 
top Express puts a variety of MCI Mail's more 
advanced commands within easy grasp. With 
the touch of a radio button, you can choose to 
send or receive all new mail, selected old mail, 
selected new mail or selected priority mail. 
Offices where several people share an MCI 
mailbox are sure to appreciate that feature. 

Back at the Command Center, reviewing, 
managing and deleting mail is equally simple. 
The program also is capable of juggling several 
MCI accounts. Switching between mailboxes 
requires only a few clicks in the Setup menu 
and dialog box. 

While Desktop Express makes an excellent 
memo manager, its real value comes from its 
ability to use MCI Mail for the distribution of 
graphics and other formatted files. 

For those kinds of transmissions, Desktop 
Express offers two complementary strategies. 

First, if the recipient owns a copy of the 
application used to create the document, the 
file can simply be sent as is, in just the form in 
which it was saved on your disk. You can send 
out a proposed report, an unfinished design or 
an incomplete spreadsheet, and your Mac- 
using associates across the country can pick up 
right where you left off, without any reformat- 
ting or translation of the file. 

But Desktop Express also provides for the 
many times you'd like to send a file to some- 
one whose software library isn’t identical to 
yours. Using a Desktop Express tool called 
ImageSaver (known in its stand-alone incarna- 
tion as part of Solution Inc.’s Glue) files can be 
exchanged, viewed and printed independently 
of their native applications. 

Through MCI’s LaserWriter print centers 

See DESKTOP EXPRESS, Page 23 


Avoiding hard disk 


disasters 


Backing up is always a bother, but with a good backup program you are more likely to do 


what you know you should. 


Sooner or later, your hard disk will crash. 
When the inevitable occurs, how much data 
will you lose? Hours? Months? The answer, of 
course, depends on how recently you backed 
up the data on your disk. Since tape backup 
systems and extra hard drives are beyond the 
means of many average Macintosh users, back- 
ing up usually means tediously making floppy- 
disk copies of hard-disk files. Among the sev- 
eral programs that attempt to make this job 
faster and easier, two — HFS Backup from 
Personal Computer Peripherals Corp. (maker 
of MacBottom hard disks) and DiskFit from 
SuperMac (maker of DataFrame hard disks) — 
deserve special attention. 

A number of factors determine the choice 
of a backup program. There are several 
approaches to maintaining backups; the backup 
program you choose should mesh well with 
your backup strategy. Speed and ease of use of 
a backup program are critical factors; a backup 
scheme is only effective if it’s painless enough 
to get used often. 

Another common use for backup programs 
is archiving — moving old or seldom-used 
files to floppies so they don’t clutter up your 
hard disk. While archiving is similar to backing 
up, the right combination of features can make 
a backup program more effective for archiving. 
A backup set isn’t useful if you can’t access it 
easily; the restore procedure deserves just as 
much attention as the backup procedure. Final- 
ly, any software product can be rendered inef- 
fective if service and support for it aren’t ade- 
quate, We've been using both HFS Backup and 
DiskFit for several months now to maintain 
hard-disk backups and to restore hard disks 
after several real and simulated crashes. 


Backup strategies 


Both DiskFit and HFS Backup work by copy- 
ing files from the hard disk to floppies. Back- 
ups can be full or incremental. A full backup 
copies the entire contents or selected portions 
of your hard disk to floppies. An incremental 
backup looks at an existing set of floppies and 
copies only those files that have changed since 
the last full or incremental backup. 

HFS Backup is optimized for making full 
backup sets as quickly as possible. It allows the 
user a great deal of flexibility in deciding 


DiskFit 1.21 


CAMILLE GOOD. 


SuperMac Software 

295 N. Bemardo Ave. 

Mountain View, Calif. 94043 

(415) 964-8884 

Retail price: $74.95 

Strengths: Speed and convenience encourage 
frequent backups; performs incremental back- 
ups without adding unneeded disks; friendly 
interface. 

Weaknesses: Limited flexibility in selecting 
files for backup. 
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HES Backup 2.02 


Personal Computer Peripherals Corp. 

6204 Benjamin Road 

Tampa, Fla. 33634 

(800) MAC-BUTT; (813) 884-3092 

Retail price: $49.95 

Strengths; Fast, flexible backups of entire 
hard disks or selected files; extensive file- 
selection options; convenient outline inter- 
face; ideal for archiving unneeded files. 
Weaknesses: Does not reuse disk space dur- 
ing incremental backups. 


which files will get copied — you can select by 
modification date, file type, folder or name — 
and it copies the files very quickly. You can 
save lists of files and back up only those files 
— a useful feature for quick backups of active 
projects. HFS Backup will never erase a file or 
reuse space on a disk when doing an incremen- 
tal backup, so it keeps all previous versions. If 
you need an old version, you'll certainly be 
glad to have it, even though you may have to 
go to a little more trouble than usual to find the 
file you are after. 

Because HFS Backup doesn’t reuse disk 
space, though, your backup set will grow with 
each incremental backup. In fact, HFS Backup 
will always add at least one disk every time 
you back up, even if there’s room enough on 
the existing set to save all the new files. Back- 

See BACKUP, Page 24 
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DESKTOP EXPRESS ___ 


Continued from Page 22 

around the country, Desktop Express and 
ImageSaver let your files reach people who 
don’t even own a computer. 

ImageSaver works with most popular appli- 
cations, though there are a few notable excep- 
tions, including Adobe Illustrator, Double 
Helix, GraphicWorks 1.1, MacDraft and 
OverVUE 2.0. PageMaker 1.2 and Cricket 
Draw 1.01 are only partially compatible. 

Of course, image files are just that — 
images. The recipient will only be able to view 
and print the file; it can’t be edited — except 
by pasting it as a picture into MacDraw — 
even if the recipient owns the application used 
to create it. Thus, discretion is in order when 
choosing between Desktop Express’ two meth- 
ods of transferring graphics files. 

That, though, may be the hardest part of 
preparing binary files for distribution. Once 
you've decided which method to use, the 
“package,” as it’s known to Desktop Express, 
can be addressed and sent much like a memo. 

Because of their shared names and func- 
tions, comparisons with the IBM world’s Lotus 
Express will be inevitable. 

Compared to Desktop Express, the Lotus 
product's interface seems as hostile as the Per- 
sian Gulf. Even in MS-DOS circles, the Lotus 
Express command structure has been booed. 
The program’s only real selling point over 
Desktop Express is its capacity for back- 
ground communications. In this mode, Lotus 
Express unobtrusively logs onto MCI Mail 
at user-defined intervals, collecting new mail 
and posting pending messages without 
disturbing whatever application is running 
in the foreground. 

“Background polling” is a nifty idea, but it 
hasn’t proved as useful as it might seem. Its 
biggest drawback is the gargantuan amount of 
memory required — as much as 200 of the 640 
Kbytes of RAM MS-DOS can directly address. 

But even among users with RAM to spare, 
background polling has hardly won wide 
acceptance. Many users sharing a single line 
for voice and data were embarrassed to have 
their phone conversations suddenly disrupted 
by Lotus Express. There also were consider- 
able compatibility problems with other applica- 
tions and memory-resident utilities. 

Even with Apple’s forthcoming MultiFind- 
er, incidentally, Desktop Express can’t really 
communicate in the background. 

Lotus Express and Desktop Express, how- 
ever, can team up for binary and text transmis- 
sions. 1-2-3 spreadsheets can be transmitted 
from Lotus Express to Desktop Express and 
then imported into Excel. Desktop Express 
even automatically saves any .WKS file as an 
Excel worksheet. Microsoft Word and Page- 
Maker data files also can be exchanged. Not 
surprisingly, Lotus Express can’t read format- 
ted documents created with ImageSaver. 

Desktop Express does have its faults. 

There’s no way to bundle more than one 
image into a single package — even though the 
Create Package icon depicts a spacious-looking 
box. Nor can Desktop Express make direct use 
of MCI Mail’s private- and shared-lists fea- 
tures for mass mailings or search MCI Mail's 


subscriber list for a particular address. Ideally, 
if such a feature were added, it would include a 
way to paste the results of a search into the 
address book. 

Desktop Express also allows users to tap 
into the Dow Jones News/Retrieval service. 
Unfortunately, the Dow Jones module is 
nowhere near as elegant as the MCI Mail por- 
tion of the program. 

By making menu-bar selections, users can 
quickly jump to broad categories of the sprawl- 
ing service. But they still must complete the 
search manually. 


On the whole, Desktop Express’ rather 
incomplete Dow Jones module will be of limit- 
ed help to experienced users of that service, but 
it won’t do much for neophytes. 

Desktop Express could also benefit from 
better documentation. What's there is clearly 
worded and well-illustrated. As with all too 
many Mac manuals, however, the problem is 
less with what’s there than with what isn’t. 
Nowhere, for instance, does the documentation 
provide instructions for printing images. 

Thankfully, the program is intuitive enough 
that you can figure out almost any function 
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without too much wasted effort. Balance its 
few weaknesses against its many strengths, and 
Desktop Express comes out a major winner. 
For occasional MCI Mail users, it makes the 
task a whole lot easier. For more serious users 
who have dreamed of effortless binary trans- 
missions and electronic publishing, Desktop 
Express opens up entirely new horizons. For 
one and all, it’s sure to save a few headaches. 
— By Daniel Brogan 


Daniel Brogan is a personal computer colum- 
nist for the Chicago Tribune. 
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BACKUP 


Continued from Page 22 

up sets grow quickly. To reduce the size of the 
backup set to a manageable level, you must 
start over by performing a full backup again. 

DiskFit, on the other hand, is geared toward 
doing quick incremental backups. You don’t 
get nearly as many options for selecting the 
files to be saved. When DiskFit does incremen- 
tal backups, though, it removes old versions 
and reuses all recovered disk space. Of course, 
this prevents you from ever recovering archive 
copies, and you have to do a little disk swap- 
ping, but the backup set never grows and is 
always up-to-date. By eliminating the need for 
regularly performing a full backup, DiskFit 
significantly reduces the time necessary to 
maintain current backups. 

If your main requirements involve making 
frequent backups of small, well-defined groups 
of files, HFS Backup’s sophisticated file- 
selection features are invaluable. If you’re try- 
ing to. keep an up-to-date copy of your entire 
hard disk, DiskFit’s completely automatic 
incremental backups are the way to go. 


Speed 

We measured the time it took to do a full back- 
up using both programs on a single-floppy 4- 
Mbyte Macintosh Plus equipped with a PCPC 
MacBottom HD-21 20-Mbyte SCSI hard disk. 
We then measured the time, the number of disk 
swaps and the number of additional floppies it 
took to perform several incremental backups of 
various sizes onto new, unformatted, double- 
sided Sony 35-inch floppies. 

The end result was a virtual dead heat. 
DiskFit was marginally faster on the full back- 
up but took a little longer than HFS Backup on 
some incremental updates, We had noticeably 
fewer disk swaps to do with HFS backup — in 
part because we had to use new disks while 
DiskFit updated files on the existing backup. 
DiskFit tests were performed with “faster 
copying” and “fewer safeties” options selected 
and “verify writes” off; for the HFS Backup 
tests, we had no verify options selected, and 
options were set to always format as double 
sided. 

Remember, though, that if you back up fre- 
{uently, you'll generally have to do more full 
backups with HFS Backup because your back- 
up sets will grow quickly to an unwieldy size. 


Ease of use 


HFS Backup’s extremely versatile file-selec- 
tion capabilities necessarily make it a bit more 
complex than DiskFit. You have to repeat the 
selection process each time you back up; 
there’s no way to store your selection criteria 
with the backup set. You can store a fixed list 
of files for selective backup, but you must 
manually select that set each time you wish to 
use it. Beyond that, HFS Backup is, in pro- 
grammers’ lingo, somewhat more modal than 
DiskFit. Once you've begun a backup with 
HFS Backup, you must follow it through to 
completion with no access to Desk Accessories 
or other system functions until the backup is 
finished. If you abort a backup before it com- 
pletes, it is effectively ruined; you'll have to 
start over from scratch. 


DiskFit’s file-selection scheme is much 
more limited, but once you've made a selec- 
tion, it’s stored with the backup set, and the 
same selection is made automatically when you 
do an incremental backup. And DiskFit is 
much less modal: You can access Desk Acces- 
sories during a backup (between disks), and 
you can suspend a backup any time and come 
back and finish it later. DiskFit automatically 
compensates for missing or damaged disks and 
can display the backup status — size, file 
selection, last backup date and time — from a 
file on the hard disk without having to load 


floppies. All of these features encourage fre- 
quent backups by making DiskFit convenient, 
simple and fun to use. 


Archiving 


HES Backup’s flexible file-selection scheme 
presents the disk directory either by folder (in 
an outline format), or in a flat, alphabetical for- 
mat. Double-clicking on a file selects it for 
backing up. Folders can be opened for individ- 
ual file selection, or they can be included or 
excluded as a unit. The directory can be saved 
or printed. This feature makes HFS Backup 


ideal for producing archive disks of seldom- 
used or out-of-date files. DiskFit has no corre- 
sponding feature. It only backs up the entire 
volume, although an option allows backups of 
documents only or applications and system 
files only. Versions 1.2 and later of DiskFit do 
allow sophisticated users, through Apple’s 
ResEdit utility, to modify the list of file types 
that DiskFit considers applications or system 
files. 


Restoring 
HFS Backup, which uses the same outline- 
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format user interface for restoring that it uses 
for selecting individual files for backup, allows 
an extraordinary degree of flexibility in recov- 
ering files. Files get restored with proper folder 
structure or, as an option, directly to the Desk- 
top of your hard disk. You can select as many 
or as few files from the backup set as you 
desire, and HFS Backup automatically prompts 
for the correct disks. You must have a copy of 
HFS Backup to restore files; files can’t be 
accessed with the Finder because they are 
stored in a special format, But files can be 
restored to other floppies if your hard disk 


should become completely unavailable. 

The restore process is quick and straightfor- 
ward. HFS Backup does seem to require an 
excessive number of disk swaps when restoring 
on a single-floppy Macintosh, but following 
the manual’s advice — restoring the System 
Folder and HFS Backup to the hard disk first 
— minimizes the problem. 

DiskFit will perform a complete restore 
only, copying all files from the backup set to 
the hard disk. Because DiskFit backup disks 
are completely Finder-compatible, you can 
restore individual files by simply dragging 
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icons from the backup disk to the hard disk. 
DiskFit has an option that provides a report on 
the most current backup set to help you locate 
files, but because it only lists by folders and 
large folders can span several backup disks, it 
can require a significant amount of searching 
and disk swapping to find the file you need. If 
you have files on your hard disk that are too 
big to fit on a single floppy, DiskFit will split 
those files across multiple disks when backing 
up. The program automatically recombines 
those files when you do a complete restore. If 
you are recovering individual files using the 
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Finder, DiskFit provides a menu command for 
recombining split files. 


Support 


Often a piece of software is only as good as the 
company that supports it. Both SuperMac and 
PCPC were extremely polite and willing to 
help when we called with questions. PCPC has 
an excellent technical support staff that can 
answer technical questions quickly and accu- 
rately. The company, however, has been 
extremely slow in providing upgrades to users, 
with new versions of HFS Backup appearing in 
stores months before loyal customers were 
notified of the upgrade procedures, SuperMac 
responded instantly to our request for an 
upgrade — by sending the wrong disk. In 
short, both seemed somewhat disorganized, but 
both seem willing and able to help if you can 
afford to deal with them patiently. 


Proprietary versions 


Both companies provide versions of their back- 
up programs at no extra charge to purchasers of 
their hard disks. In both cases, these versions 
will back up only if the appropriate brand of 
hard disk is connected to the machine, although 
they will restore in any case. SuperMac clearly 
labels its software as DataFrame-only and pro- 
vides upgrades of the DataFrame-only version 
at no cost. PCPC seems to hide the fact that the 
HFS Backup shipped with its drives isn’t the 
same one you buy retail — their ads imply that 
it is — and they charge MacBottom owners the 
same price for upgrades.as they charge pur- 
chasers of the generic version. We discovered 
the difference in the program when our 
MacBottom hard disk had to be returned for 
repair. We were able to restore our backed-up 
files to an alternative drive from another manu- 
facturer, but we were surprised to find, at a 
critical time, that our version of the software 
would not allow us to make further backups 
from that drive. 


Conclusion 


HFS Backup is definitely the more flexible of 
the two backup programs, Nonetheless, Disk- 
Fit’s extraordinarily friendly, automatic inter- 
face is so much easier that users are encour- 
aged to back up regularly. With HFS Backup, 
the penalty for frequent backups — rapidly 
growing backup sets — discourages frequent 
backups. While HFS Backup is still an excel- 
lent archiving and directory utility, DiskFit is a 
superior choice for the majority who should 
back up more frequently. — By Ron Risley 


Ron Risley is a Mac programmer. He created 
BackDown, a shareware Desk Accessory that 
also downloads files in the background. 
Se SSS 


CORRECTION 


Some of the prices of the accelerator boards in 
the Aug. 3 review were incorrect. The correct 
base price for the Levco Prodigy SE accelera- 
tor board with 1 Mbyte of fast RAM is $1,499. 
A 68881 math coprocessor is $299 extra. As 
of Aug. 3, 1987, the base price of General 
Computer’s HyperCharger 020 is $999; the 
expanded configuration, with 1 Mbyte of addi- 
tional RAM and a 68881 chip, is $1,699. 
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Programmer Andy Hertzfeld says assembly language is the hardest, “but it yields the best results.” 


Hertzfeld: the Picasso of programmers 


BY DENNIS WYSS 

Special to MacWEEK 

PALO ALTO, Calif. — Users and program- 
mers throughout the Macintosh world speak of 
Andy Hertzfeld in tones of respect and awe 
that in art circles are reserved for a Picasso or 
Degas. And by Hertzfeld’s own matter-of-fact 
estimation of his talents, art and the Mac is pre- 
cisely the point. 

“T view writing software as a work of art,” 
said the 34-year-old Macintosh virtuoso. 
“There’s a sensibility, a gestalt behind it, like a 
novel or music where the entire sum of the 
parts is vitally important.” 

Take, for example, one of Hertzfeld’s latest 
projects, Servant, an alternate shell for the Mac 
that replaces the Finder and incorporates 
aspects of Switcher and ResEdit. Hertzfeld 
started the project 20 months ago, and it’s been 
available for testing since last year. 

Hertzfeld said finishing the program, which 
was released earlier this month, was artistically 
satisfying. 

Artistic fulfillment and a set of highly prin- 
cipled personal values coupled with an intimate 
understanding of the Macintosh and a generous 
dash of showmanship basically define 
Hertzfeld’s style and approach to Macintosh 
programming. “I’m primarily an artist. I don’t 
work for the money. I go into projects if I 
believe the world needs it and it will help peo- 
ple. I like amazing and surprising people and 
making them laugh with the programs I write,” 
he said. 

Hertzfeld’s body of ultra-high-quality pro- 
gramming work includes Switcher, which 
allows multiple programs to be loaded into 
memory simultaneously; ThunderScan, a low- 
cost Macintosh digitizer that turns the 
ImageWriter into a scanner; and the Radius 
Accelerator, a board that makes the Mac SE 
and Mac Plus run as fast as the Mac II. 

“] primarily program in assembly language; 
it's the hardest, but it yields the best results,” 
he said. 

Originally from Philadelphia, Hertzfeld 


started on computers as a 16-year-old working 
on General Electric time-sharing systems. His 
first programming experience was on IBM 
mainframes at Brown University in Provi- 
dence, R.I., where he eamed an undergraduate 
degree in computer science. While working for 
a doctorate in computer science at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley in 1978, 
Hertzfeld bought an Apple II and, he said, “I 
fell in love with it.” 

The next year, Hertzfeld went to work for 
Apple. In 1981, he entered Macintosh develop- 
ment, working in diagnostics, writing demon- 
stration routines for the Macintosh on the Lisa 


“T view software as a work of 
art. There’s a sensibility, a 
gestalt behind it.” 


and testing hardware. 

In early 1982, Hertzfeld became responsi- 
ble for the design and implementation of the 
Macintosh user-interface toolbox. Two months 
after the Macintosh debuted in January 1984, 
he left Apple to do his own work. 

Hertzfeld took a few months to ponder new 
directions, and in June 1984 began work on 
his first major product, the highly successful 
ThunderScan. In October of the same year he 
started writing Switcher, eventually selling it 
to Apple for release in 1985. 

The next year, he became a founding share- 
holder of Radius Inc. of Sunnyvale, Calif., 
with Burrell Smith, Alain Rossman, Matt 
Carter and Michael Boich, developing the 
Radius Accelerator and the Radius Full Page 
Display. 

Teaming up for ventures like Radius is the 
exception for Hertzfeld, however. “Usually in 
group situations, others don’t share your val- 
ues, and political aspects come into play, such 
as people just trying to make money or control 


the company,” he said. 
See HERTZFELD, next page 


Rozen writing her own business rules 


BY PRISCILLA BURGESS 

Special to MacWEEK 

MOUNTAIN VIEW, Calif. — Heidi Roizen’s 
life is following a script of her own creation. 
Her original goal to write fiction has been 
replaced by an enthusiasm for the business of 
publishing, and as the president of the software 
publishing house, T/Maker Co., Roizen is 
rewriting the rules for running a business. 

Roizen said T/Maker resembles an old- 
world business. Her words evoke medieval 
craftsmen whose workshops were in their 
homes, whose apprentices lived with the fami- 
ly and whose family members worked in the 
shop. 

However, there is nothing medieval about 
Roizen. At 28, she has very successfully creat- 
ed a business that follows no rules but her own. 
Since 1980, when T/Maker was founded and 
Roizen had a brand-new MBA, she has tested 
and rewritten the rules taught by Stanford Uni- 
versity in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Three of T/Maker’s 10 employees are rela- 
tives, Friendships at work carry over to week- 
ends at the family home at Lake Tahoe on the 
California-Nevada border. Roizen’s preference 
for the excitement of launching new products 
has made T/Maker a true software publisher. 
Unlike most other companies, T/Maker does 
not do software development, and when 
T/Maker’s products reach the maintenance 
stage, they are sold to companies that special- 
ize in providing customer support and software 
maintenance. 

“T’m great at designing the first package, 
Roizen said. “The second is never as good, and 
I would rather let someone else do it. But 
maybe we'll change that with WriteNow.” 

WriteNow was originally developed as a 
backup in case MacWrite was not finished in 
time for the release of the Mac. MacWrite was 
indeed ready on time, and for a few years, 
WriteNow languished in Seattle. When Steve 
Jobs started NeXT, one of his first actions was 
to bring the two developers of WriteNow, Bill 
Tschumy and John Anderson, to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay 

They finished the code for WriteNow 
before any other products were ready. Jobs did 
not want the first product from NeXT to be a 
word-processing package. He also was aware 
that his company lacked the special knowledge 
and abilities necessary for software publishing. 
While Jobs was searching for a way to dis- 
tribute WriteNow, Roizen was looking for 
marketable software. The result is that today, 
Jobs owns the code and Roizen owns the pub- 
lishing rights. 

Jobs’ high regard for Roizen’s marketing 
acumen is well-deserved. Her successful 
approach to marketing the spreadsheet 
T/Maker is a good example of her ability to 
find opportunity in unlikely places. 

T/Maker was one of the first commercially 
available integrated software packages for 
microcomputers. It was developed for use on 
the IBM PC by her brother, Peter Roizen, 
while he was working for the World Bank. 
After several years of trying to market 
T/Maker on his own, Peter Roizen asked his sister, 


fresh from Stanford’s MBA program, if she 
would be interested in taking over. She jumped 
at the opportunity and quickly learned that no 
matter how good T/Maker was, without a huge 
advertising budget, there was no way they 
could compete with a program that was a new- 
comer in 1982, Lotus 1-2-3, 

Heidi Roizen redirected the marketing to 
Asian and European markets, where it is still a 
top performer. Roizen’s brother has since 
bought the T/Maker software from T/Maker 
Co, and is now maintaining and updating his 
original product. 

Roizen said, “My brother and I get along 
very well, and we are able to share our name, 
even though we no longer share the product.” 

Roizen was quick to see the potential of the 

See ROIZEN, next page 
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ROIZEN 


Continued from previous page 
Macintosh. When Alain Rossman, then at 
Apple, put out the word that he was looking for 
Mac software, Roizen borrowed a Macintosh 
and started her line of what she calls “power 
Desk Accessories” with ClickArt, She offers a 
wide variety of original art that can be added to 
desktop-publishing pieces such as newsletters 
and presentations. Her newest ClickArt pack- 
age is called Christian Images and serves the 
church-publishing market. 

Because there is no software development 


in-house, Roizen is always on the lookout for 
promising products, In the true spirit of the 
publishing world, Roizen works closely with 
the author of the software. 

“Our job is to polish the connection 
between the technologist and the user so that 
the software is as accessible as possible,” 
Roizen said. In this she has been very success- 
ful. T/Maker gets fewer than 20 calls a day for 
customer support. 

T/Maker has been viewed by several larger 
companies as a desirable addition, but Roizen 
has refused all offers. 


HERTZFELD 


Continued from previous page 

“J like being independent. With Switcher, 
for instance, I had 100-percent control. I was 
defining the project rather tharsa company 
defining the project, and I sold the project I 
defined to the company.” 

When it comes to Macintosh showtime, few 
put their Mac through its paces in more magi- 
cal ways than Hertzfeld. “Andy’s biggest thrill 
in life is making the Mac do tricks and then 
watching people’s jaw drop,” said programmer 
Steve Brecher, and Hertzfeld won’t deny that. 


We dare you to compare 


Creative Strategies’ survey data of 
MacWEEK readers with any other 
Macintosh magazine: 


100% use word processing software 
84% use spreadsheets 
82% use hard disk drives 
76% use a Macintosh Plus or SE 
72% use desktop publishing programs 
69% have PCs in their workgroups 
67% are connected to local area networks 


MacWEEK reaches power buyers. 


Who else would write Icon Bounce, which 
simply animates many icons across the screen? 
“It’s totally useless, but I wrote it to make peo- 
ple say, ‘Wow!’ ” said Hertzfeld. “My audi- 
ence is me as a kid 10 or 15 years ago.” 

Empathy with the user — the ability to see 
things the way a user sees them — is a crucial 
skill for good programmers, Hertzfeld said. So 
is knowing one’s machine inside and out, a 
wealth of programming experience and an 
extremely high degree of passion and commit- 
ment. 

In short, Andy Hertzfeld. 


CALENDAR 
AUGUST 


17-20 — National Computer Graphics 
Association CAD/CAM Conference 

(Boston) 

Exhibit and conference for educators, 
researchers and vendors involved in computer 
graphics. Contact: NCGA at (800) 225-NCGA. 


31 — Building Strategic Advantage 
Through Computing (Chicago) 

One-day seminar addresses the challenges 
faced by information systems executives and 
the business strategies behind information 
technologies. Contact: Digital Consulting Inc. 
at (617) 470-3880. 


SEPTEMBER 


3-5 — American Institute of Graphic Arts 
National Conference (San Francisco) 
Aimed at graphic artists, the conference will 
include sessions on technological, historical 
and educational aspects of the graphic arts 
industry. Includes film, slides and graphic art 
exhibits. Contact: AIGA at (212) 752-0816. 


5 — Suite 3D’s Graphic Art Exhibition 
(San Francisco) 

In conjunction with the AIGA conference list- 
ed above, the exhibition will feature the work 
of West Coast designers. Includes reception 
and hands-on demonstrations. Contact: Bar- 
bara Mehlman at (415) 882-7063. 


9-12 — The Seybold Desktop Publishing 
Conference (Santa Clara, Calif.) 

This year’s largest desktop-publishing confer- 
ence, attended by 150 companies, will include 
seminars, exhibits and speeches by Paul Brain- 
erd of Aldus, John Sculley and Jean-Louis 
Gassee of Apple Computer, John Warnock of 
Adobe Systems and Steve Jobs of NeXT, 
among others. (Also Michael Tchong, publish- 
er of MacWEEK.) Contact: The Seybold 
Group at (213) 457-5850. 


14-18 — Electronic Printer and Publishing 
Conference (Miami) 

Sponsored by CAP International, the schedule 
includes the electronic-printer conference and 
the computer-publishing systems conference 
back-to-back. Features product exhibits and 
panel discussions on new technology and mar- 
keting issues. Contact: CAP International at 
(617) 837-1341. 


EXPO 


Continued from Page 1 
the Mac user interface and strategizing that 
“mainframes will become Mac peripherals.” 

It didn’t matter whether an attendee was a 
homegrown techie or a business user, every- 
one learned the future belongs to those who 
can afford the upgrade. 

Apple clearly turned its back on the Mac 
128K and 512KE; neither unit has enough 
memory to hold HyperCard or a growing 
number of databases. 

That “outraged” Frank Spina, a Haver- 
town, Pa., computer consultant, who com- 
plained, “The Finder and System are frozen on 
the 512KE with HyperCard and MultiFinder.” 

But Robert Breinholt, president of Ad Lab 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, said: “I think Hyper- 
Card is very intriguing. If it enables you to use 
aPC as you think ... it will be terrific.” 

Meanwhile, Jean-Louis Gasse, Apple’s 
poet, essayist and vice president of research 
and development, delivering a speech on the 
state of the personal computer said, “Comput- 
ers ought to replicate thought, not force us to 
think in a literalistic fashion. We think by 
imprecise associations.” 

Apple CEO John Sculley kicked off the 
show by coining a phrase: “interpersonal com- 
puting,” Apple’s version of connectivity, not 
only to Macs, but to IBM PCs and compati- 
bles. This is, after all, the year Apple opened 


STACKWARE 


Continued from Page 1 

Jon Shirley, chief operating officer of 
Microsoft, said, “We don’t view HyperCard as 
a development environment for software com- 
panies, but for end users.” 

At the Mac Expo in Boston last week, nine 
HyperCard-seeded developers demonstrated 
the results of their efforts under Apple’s spon- 
sorship, and several more stackware products 
were shown at other booths on the show floor. 

The nine Apple-hosted demonstrations — 
from Activision, David Sanders Consulting, 
Harvard University, Intelligent Choice, Optical 
Data, Point Foundation, Tom Peters Group, 
Voyager and Worldview — presented products 
in various stages of development, from “early 
investigation” to “almost shipping.” 

Several of the stacks were adaptations of 
successful projects first done in more tradition- 
al print media. Tom Peters Group, for example, 
demonstrated corporate training tools based on 
founder Peter’s book “In Search of Excel- 
lence.” The program, Creating Value for the 
Customer, uses HyperCard to integrate text, 
slides and video for training sales people. 

Point Foundation, the publisher of the well- 
known “Whole Earth Catalog,” also had an 
partial adaptation of its printed material. 

The stackware product claimed closest to 
release is the Time Table of Science and Inno- 
vation, from Xiphias of Marina Del Rey, 
Calif., which will be ready to ship in one week, 
according to Peter Black, president of Xiphias. 

An interactive compendium of the key 
events in the history of science and human 
innovation, Time Table incorporates text, 
sound and graphics. The information is inter- 


up the Mac architecture. 

“What people want to see is Mac’s sharing 
information transparently — in a Mac-like 
way,” explained Peter Hirshberg, Apple’s mar- 
keting manager for desktop communications. 
He said the scale of the show, and what it says 
about Apple’s penetration of the corporate 
marketplace “exceeded our expectations.” 

“Tt may appear that IBM and Apple are on 
the same journey,” Sculley said. “They’ve 
introduced graphics and a pointing device. On 
the one hand, that makes it easier for the two 
environments to coexist. I predict, by the end 
of the century, IBM will connect OS/2 to 
everything they make. Our statement of direc- 
tion (Multitasking and HyperCard) is shipping 
in September. You can use it in 1987.” 

Other people, less concerned with the 
future of technology, typically were shopping 
for good software bargains or cruising the 
show to hawk a product. At least 100 new 
products were announced, 

Attendance was expected to set anew show 
record, said Mike Hallal, vice president of 
Mitch Hall Associates in Boston, the show 
management company. Last year, 18,700 peo- 
ple were present at Mac Expo in Boston. 

Traffic jams and a lack of parking greeted 
attendees. Despite the logistics, Hallal said he 
expects next August’s Boston expo will be 
held again at the Bayside Exposition Center. 


linked via key word and hypertext techniques. 

Another stackware product said nearly 
ready is Business Class from Activision of 
Mountain View, Calif. The product turns the 
Mac into a desktop travel planning tool, sup- 
plying thousands of travel facts about countries 
around the world — currency exchange rates, 
transportation schedules, climate data and 
more. A second Activision stackware product 
for time and information management, called 
Focal Point, is expected to ship in October. 

Also very close to shipping is the stackware 
version of the control program for the 
PhoneNet StarController from Farallon Com- 
puting, said Reese Jones, president of the net- 
work products firm. The stackware version will 
provide a more interactive and easier means to 
manage and configure the Farallon network. 

Control of outside systems also is the goal 
of Optical Data’s stackware product, The 
$39.95 multi-media database controls 
videodisc players to make accessible thousands 
of frames and hundreds of motion clips in biol- 
ogy, earth science and physical science. 

The first HyperCard hardware accessory 
also made its debut. HyperDialer, an automatic 
telephone dialing device from Data Desk Inter- 
national connects HyperCard phone lists with a 
telephone through the audio port of any Mac. It 
costs $29.95, 

For HyperCard’s adherents, though, these 
early products are just a foretaste of what is on 
the way. “HyperCard will spawn a whole dif- 
ferent industry more concerned with editorial 
judgement than with bits and bytes,” says 
Xiphias’s Peter Black. “It’s a vessel for infor- 
mation, a conduit. 


MARC ALCAREZ 


HYPERCARD 


Card, although not necessarily from the stand- 
point of developing applications for it. 

“HyperCard is a great step forward in the 
concept of programmability and customizabili- 
ty,” said Jeff Harbors, director of application 
development for Microsoft. “I think what 
Apple is doing is getting it so that it is generat- 
ing ideas in the customer base. I can go ahead 
and sit at my Mac and I can build an applica- 
tion and I don’t have to be a programmer.” 

“HyperCard is an exciting product. It will 
be interesting to see how easy it will be to 
write interfaces to other software with Hyper- 
Card,” said Tom Evslin, president of the Mont- 
pelier, Vt.-based Solutions Inc. 

“T could see us putting our documentation 
in HyperCard,” Eyslin said. “Our products are 
generally so small in size that we could fit a 
HyperCard stack on a disk with them.” 

Farallon President Reese Jones was enthusi- 
astic about HyperCard, but he said he also- 
believed limitations of HyperCard might pre- 
vent developers from attempting to market 
commercial stacks. “All your source code is 
visible to anyone who wants it. Anybody who 
wishes to keep it proprietary is not going to use 
HyperCard. It will discourage innovation.” 

Another developer, who asked not to be 


GRAPHICS 


Continued from Page 1 
the painting and drawing tools incorporated in 
the program or import clip art. 

Twenty four images can be displayed at 
once and one document can include up to 512 
pieces of artwork. The user can color and ani- 
mate artwork from black and white programs. 

Silicon Beach Software introduced Super 
3D, a $295 3-D graphics editing package that 
offers wireframe and surface modeling. Super 
3D Enhanced, at $495, designed to render solids 
faster, needs a 68881 coprocessor and 2-Mbytes 
of RAM when using color. The program pro- 
vides four light sources for solid shading and 
imports files from other 3-D applications. 

Visual Information of Pasadena, Calif., 
demonstrated its Design Dimensions software, 


named, said, “Stackware seems to me to be too 
closely connoted with shareware,” which might 
make it hard to sell stacks. 

Enthusiasm was muted for MultiFinder, 
Developers lauded Apple for its efforts, but 
cautioned that it was only the first step toward 
multitasking. 

Microsoft’s Harbors said, “MultiFinder 
allows us to run our applications and have a 
very quick task switching between them, but 
what it is lacking is good interprocess switch- 
ing and interchange of data.” 

While Apple has said MultiFinder will run 
ona 1-Mbyte Mac, many Apple representatives 
demonstrating the product at the expo said 
more memory will be necessary. Developers 
agreed, but Apple recently admitted it will not 
be able to ship add-on memory modules until 
mid-September. “Its great for me,” said 
Richard Silver, president of Cambridge Elec- 
tronics, a Somerville, Mass.-based value added 
reseller of Mac products. “Apple has said, 
‘here’s your machine, now build upon it,’ and 
T'll doit.” 

“The true potential of both products (Hyper- 
Card and MultiFinder) won’t be realized until 
there are many more multi-megabyte Macs,” 
said Solutions’ Evslin, i 


a3-D solid modeling program that provides 
ray tracing and light sourcing, 

Deneba Software of Miami, Fla., demon- 
strated Canvas, its paint and draw program that 
allows users to create, rotate, paint or combine 
images in 90 to 1 degree increments. 

Hardware vendors such as SuperMac 
announced support for these advanced graphics 
programs, SuperMac introduced the first 24-bit 
color video card for the Mac II. The SuperMac 
Spectrum 100/24 system adds 16 bit planes of 
color to a Mac II display. 

“We expect the 24-bit board to attract 
high-end graphics software companies to the 
Macintosh,” said Steve Edelman, vice presi- 
dent of advanced technology for SuperMac’s 
parent company, Scientific Micro Systems. i 


SuperMac’s 24-bit color video card for the Mac II displays 16.8 million colors. 
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IMMEDIATE NEED FOR MAC 
PROGRAMMERS 
Start-up firm with strong financial backing 
seeking experienced, enthusiastic Mac 
programmers for breakthrough 
application software development. 
Beautiful Southern California location. 
Please send resume with 
salary history to: 
P.O. Box 41755 
Santa Barbara, CA 93140 


Job Wanted 
Electrical Engineer 


Experience with Apple Computer and 
D.0.D. Knowledgeable of Macintosh 
hardware, software and peripherals. 
Looking for position in C.A.E. or 
related product development. 


Damon D, Rando 
904-882-4861 (days) 
904-863-1093 (evenings) 
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Move PRODUCT 
BY TALKING DIRECTLY TO OVER 
45,000 MACINTOSH HEAVYWEIGHTS 


Selling Your Mac? 


MacHeaven Awaits! 
Looking to find a good final resting place for 
your current Macintosh? Do you want to avoid 
the hassle of reselling your used Macintosh or 
peripherals? Send your functioning equipment 
to MacHeaven! MacHeaven is currently 
purchasing used Macintoshes: 128K, 512K, 
512Ke, Plus, and SE; as well as most 
peripherals. We supply the shipping containers, 
packing, and written agreement — you just 
supply the Mac! Quick payment to you after we 
receive and check out your equipment. Call 
(703) 528-4043 for the latest prices. 

Dealer inquiries welcome. 


[ 


SALES & MARKETING 
MANAGER 
Macintosh software developer 
needs experienced manager with a 
minimum of five years experience in 
software sales to develop and 
implement a national sales program 
for innovative software products. 
Salary, bonus and stock options 
make up the compensation 
package. Contact William A. Towler, 
Data Tailor, Inc. 
1300 So. University, #409 
Ft. Worth, TX 76107 
817-332-8944 
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RUMORS 


MAC THE KNIFE 


Heat, When my cohorts over on the news desk 
wrote that Mac Expo would be the hottest 
show of the year, they didn’t know how right 
they were. The hall was so steamy the ink was 
running off business cards. The theme of the 
show turned out to be less HyperCard and 
more hyperhumidity. 

The air conditioning fiasco wasn’t the only 
failure of the show. The crush at the entrances 
was out of control. Lines for refreshments were 


miles long. And the parking ... At least four 
legally parked attendees were surprised to find 
the entrance to the overflow lot they had been 
directed to by parking attendants was locked! 
But all’s well that ends well. Thanks to a clever 
Bostonian, the hurricane gate was quickly dis- 
mantled and discarded. 

The heat may have been good for one thing: 
It kept the FCC out of the Exposition Center, 
much to the relief of at least one major vendor 
displaying new hardware conspicuously lack- 
ing FCC stickers, It can be embarrassing when 
the Feds confiscate all the goodies in public. 


Meanwhile, co-op venture fever ran as high 
as the temperature. Bitstream was rumored to 
be working with Apple to produce the same 
fonts for Apple that Bitstream developed for 
General Computer’s hot new Personal Laser 
Printer. Might we see Solo yet? And it doesn’t 
end there. Apple is known to be considering at 
least two other joint ventures: one with Presen- 
tation Technologies and one with Mass Micro 
Systems. 

Mac noticed that PowerPoint was still dis- 
played at the ForeThought booth instead of at 
the Microsoft booth. Could it be that the new 
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CMS has the answer 
SCSI mass storage subsystems from 20 MB to 80 MB 
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tosh Plus / SE, Macintosh I 


IBM compatibility 


IBM XT, AT and Compatibles, Personal System/2 


Unbeatable service 
48 hour turn-around for in-warranty products 


Large inventory 
Orders received by 2:00 pm shipped same day 


Unmatched support 


Complete tec! 
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CMS Enhancements, Inc. 
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1372 Valencia Avenue « Tustin, Calif. 92680 » (714) 259-9555 
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owners are having their customary problems 
with the Clipboard? 


Public Speaking 101 


Media mogul Pat McGovern raised hackles in 
his introduction of keynoter John Sculley. 
According to the chairman of CW Communi- 
cations, Sculley’s stewardship of Apple has 
proved that, in business, “there is nothing more 
important than men.” The Knife wondered if 
the loud chorus of boos that followed was 
joined by the distaff editor of McGovern’s 
newest fortnightly. 

Chutzpah award; First place in the First 
Boston Expo Pre-announcement Contest (the 
coveted Chutzpah Award) goes to Lotus 
Development Corp. for showing Galaxy in its 
elaborate booth while providing almost no 
details about the specs. Perhaps some specs 
will be mailed later, but you have to ask your- 
self: What's the point of a hands-off demo? 

Second place was won by Ann Arbor Soft- 
works for its firm claim that FullWrite Profes- 
sional would ship within 704 hours from the 
opening of the show (11 a.m. EDT, Aug. 11). 
Judges were convinced by the booth’s bright 
red digital display that decremented as each 
hour passed. The Knife discounted rumors that 
Ann Arbor borrowed the clock from the House 
of Representatives (the one that they stop when 
they’re running late at the end of a session). 

Third place was won by WordPerfect Corp. 
for the claim that Mac WordPerfect would ship 
in October, despite everyone’s dismal record in 
meeting self-imposed release deadlines. 

Power pig, c’est moi, and an impatient one, 
at that. Sure, a Mac II Plus would be nice, but 
how much enjoyment can you get from 18 
months of anticipation? AST to the rescue, 
with a Mac II accelerator card long before 
you'll see a 68030 Mac. 


Odd couple 


Steve Jobs has popped up again, this time talk- 
ing to Atari’s Jack Tramiel, of all people. The 
source for this story hasn’t been watching 
Steve for all that long, but he swears that this 
odd couple is discussing the possibilities of 
having Jack manufacture for Steve at his Atari 
plant in Taiwan. 

The battle for the education market may 
have a few surprises still to come, regardless of 
the recent Tandy and IBM announcements. 
References to the elusive MacED keep popping 
up. Is it a Mac priced ($999?) just for the edu- 
cation market? Is MacED the Apple version of 
the Brazilian-made Volkswagen Fox? 

While there was little hot news at the Sey- 
bold Conference on Desktop Productivity, 
there was a hot Mac SE. Seems a certain indi- 
vidual, disguised as a member of the cleaning 
party, cased the conference the night before it 
opened. The next day, again disguised as a 
hotel employee, the thief packed up a Seybold 
SE, cables and all, and walked out the front 
door. The last person to see the machine was a 
doorman, who obligingly helped the thief into 
a waiting cab. Speaking of cabs, it’s off to the 
airport for the Knife ... 

ee 


Who says news and rumors are mutually 
exclusive? Tell it to the Knife at (415) 882- 
7370 or MCI (MactheKnife), and get a mug. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


“MicroPhone is a breakthro 


software...” 


LOS ANGELES TIMES: 


“The program is more 


ugh in communications 


sophisticated and easier to use 


than any...on either the PC or the Mac.’ 


MACWORLD: 


“..»brings together the best traits of every Mac 
communications program: 


INFOWORLD: 


“MicroPhone is the easiest communications package 


we've seetl, 


With reviews like these 


who needs advertising? 
They say the best advertising is word of 


mouth. So we're reprinting some of the multi 
tude of words that have already been said 
about MicroPhone communications software 


for the Macintosh. 

And what they’re saying, universally, is 
that MicroPhone—created by Dennis Brothers 
—has far outdistanced all its predecessors. 
That for the novice, MicroPhone is the sim 
plest telecom software ever devised, That for 
the expert, MicroPhone is the most powerful. 


On-line 
for the lazy. 


MicroPhone gives you the means to create 
infinitely elaborate macro (automated) rou 
tines with infinite simplicity. Its powerful script 
language is written in plain English, and it 
also features a recording mode that watches, 
saves, and repeats what you do. So no 
programming skills are required. 

The upshot is that MicroPhone will save 
you time, hassle, and on-line fees by auto- 
mating virtually every operation you now 


have to key by hand. Log on procedures. File 
transfers. And, for a good example, E-mail 
retrieval routines. 

At a single command from you, Micro- 
Phone will dial your E-mail service, give your 
ID number and password. Navigate its way 
through the labyrinth to your mailbox. Check 
for mail. Log off if there is none. And if there 
is, MicroPhone will collect, print, and save all 
messages to your disk. Then, politely log off. 


Let's get technical box. 


* 50 to 57,600 Baud * Scripts Invoked by 
* Supports XMODEM Button 
YMODEM Menu 
ASCII Command Key 
1K BLOCKS * Scripts have full logic constructs 
MACBINARY * Works with ALL Macintosh 
models & LaserWriter 
+ Emulates TTY * Works with all async modems 
vT52 (Hayes included) 
vr100 * Includes Switcher & 
* Capture file On/Of CompuServe subscription 
* Printer On/Off * Includes text editor licensed 
Auto log on scripts for infor- from Dreams of the Phoenix Inc. 
mation utilities provided  * Documentation by Nei! Shapiro 


nd 


MACTERMINAL 1.1 


SAOWE TOWeAS RE 
V SE NUE SUS Re byes 


If you prefer, you can direct MicroPhone 
to initiate this sequence simply by inserting 
the disk. Or automatically, at any specified 
time, day, night. Or at regular intervals. 

Anything else you need to do, from collect- 
ing stock quotes to sending and receiving files, 
is just as simple. 

Try it out at 


home or office. 

You can find out firsthand just what a 
remarkable program MicroPhone is. Without 
risking a cent. We give you a thirty-day 
moneyback guarantee, no questions 
asked. Which is virtually oe 
in software. 

Since MicroPhone is not copy 


protected, we obviously have vast 
confidence both in our pone: 
And in you. 
Com VOT Software 
for the Macintosh s 


MacUser Editor's 
Choice Award 


2907 Claremont Avenue Suite 220 Berkeley, CA 94705 415-644-3232 


WE HAVE THE BEST VIEW 


OF THE MACINTOSH WORLD: 
1664 


‘gives anew look to 
business communica- 
tions. From company 


tosh users are looking 
for “the big picture” 


% 


a % 
ya’ 


re 


So to get your 
‘imagination started, 
‘we'd like to show you 
just some of the 
things you can do to- 
day. 


tions methodis only 
‘now beginning to 
surface 


{or design. drawing, 
page layout, three-di- 
‘mensional modeling 
and more. 


M A D 


When they say a picture is 
worth a thousand words, 
they're describing LaserView,™ 
ultrahigh-resolution large- 
screen monitors from Sigma 
Designs. 

Available for the Macintosh™ 
SE and Macintosh II in 
15-inch and 19-inch sizes, 
LaserView provides a1664x 1200 
on-screen pixel display 
(equal to 11 Macintosh SE 
screens). And because 


x1200 


fike More from Living 
Video Text and Pow- 
‘exPoint from Fore- 


are 


LaserView is a noninterlaced 
monitor, text and graphics are 
displayed virtually flicker- 
free. Even facing pages. 

You can select the default 
display mode of 1664 x 1200 
pixels (2,000,000 pixels). Or 
choose the standard Mac- 
intosh resolution of 72 dots 
per-inch which yields an on- 
screen pixel resolution of 
832 x 600 (500,000 pixels). 
You can choose from three 
cursor sizes and two system 
font sizes for legibility. 


CoN 


For more information on 
LaserView, call Sigma Designs 
today at (415) 770-0100. Or 


visit an authorized Sigma Designs 


dealer. 

Because for computer- 
aided engineering, advanced 
desktop publishing and any- 
thing in between, LaserView 
offers you a totally new point 
of view. 


Sigma Designs, Inc. 
46501 Landing Parkway 
Fremont, CA 94538 


a trademark of Sigma Designs, Inc 
a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
For commercial use only. 


